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THE CARDINAL 


ALL English Catholics will be rejoiced that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster is to be raised to the Cardinalate 
in the forthcoming Consistory; for it is something greater 
than a personal honour, since he is the representative of 
English Catholicism in the Universal Church. 

The unity of the Church has never implied a barren 
uniformity among nations. It is one of the miracles of 
Catholic life that the acceptance of a common rule and of a 
single Faith has only emphasized national traits and 
diversity of cultures; grace has strengthened nature, not 
destroyed it. It isssomething some than a coincidence that 
in our own time Irish, Scottish and Welsh nationalism have 
all found leaders in the only vitally international society 
upon earth. While looking back through the past of which 
we are ourselves the heirs we come to realise it as a unity. 
Ullathorne, Milner, Challoner, St. Thomas More, all are 
linked not merely by a common purpose but by the means 
through which that purpose was achieved. Their lifeworks 
were only phases in a continuous tradition marked by an 
indomitable loyalty to the Holy See and an ineradicable 
Englishry. It would be naive to assert that our own 
tradition is necessarily better than others. It would be 
disloyal to forget that it is our own. It is right that we 
should rejoice when it is to be once more represented, and 
so fitly represented, in the Sacred College. 

Yet if English Catholicism has its continuity, this has been 
woven from many strands. Each of these in turn has been 
represented among the Cardinals of Westminster: the 
European outlook of the old merchant houses, the driving 
force of the Oxford converts, the Welsh Catholic squire- 
archy, the new amalgam of the towns. With Cardinal 
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Hinsley we shall have reached the Catholicism of the age- 
old country missions and the rocklike faith of the North. 
Born in Yorkshire, bred at Ushaw, Rector of the 
Venerabile, he stands for all that has been most vital in the 
preservation of our past. It has been given to him not only 
to present but to personify the old Catholicism. 

He came to Westminster in a generation when the country 
missions were fading irrevocably. It may be his part to 
perpetuate their heritage in a new and alien world; just as 
Ullathorne gave to the priesthood of the industrialized 
Midlands the iron determination he had himself inherited. 
Necessarily the Cardinalate will increase his power and 
influence, and will have more than a national significance 
at a time when, through cultural accident and the prestige 
of its great dynasty, the See of Westminster has acquired the 
leadership of the Catholicism of the Empire. 

There are, however, still more personal reasons why we 
rejoice in this honour done to Archbishop Hinsley. His rule 
has been marked by an open spontaneity, a devotion to 
Christ’s poor, an incapacity for subterfuge, and the power 
and will to rouse Catholics to action. As Dominicans we 
have learnt to recognise that these are not qualities which 
necessarily lead to temporal advantage. But we know, too, 
that this is not happily a consideration which will affect an 
Archbishop whose life has for so long been governed by a 
realization of the meaning of his priesthood and the patient 
research for the truth. 

BLacKFRiars therefore offers its respectful felicitations to 
our new Cardinal in no merely ordinary or conventional 
sense, but rather with a profound sincerity as to a spiritual 
leader who has amply proved his right to the respect, the 
loyalty, the confidence and, we may add, the love of all 
those, and not least the Dominicans of the English Province, 
who look to him, under God, for guidance and paternal care. 


Ad multos annos vivat! 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR-MONGERING! 


“GOD,’’ said Voltaire’s Quaker, ‘‘God, who has com- 
manded us to love our enemies and to suffer without 
repining, would certainly not permit us to cross the seas, 
merely because murtherers, cloath’d in scarlet, and wearing 
caps two feet high, enlist citizens by a noise made with two 
little sticks on an ass’s skin extended.’’ The ass’s skin has 
largely given place to the broadcast bray and the journalistic 
bellow; the effect remains the same. And the central 
problem for the psychologist is surely this: that while war 
is all but universally agreed to be an unacceptable form of 
human activity (and the waverers now have China to help 
to convince them), nevertheless we are faced with the daily 
possibility of an outburst, and with the certainty that at a 
word from their politicians the people will flock to the 
standards and prepare to do themselves what they are now 
execrating the Japanese for doing. How does this come 
about? How is it that the politicians, on the one hand, find 
themselves apparently impotent to prevent war? Is it sheer 
malevolence and guile; is it due simply to a peculiarly low 
grade of general intelligence; or is it a case of psychological 
maladjustment, a distressing complaint, but curable? -On 
the other hand, is the consent of the populace to be attributed 
simply to the wiles of press and political propaganda, or is 
is due to psychological factors in the subjects themselves. 
No war—this, I think, must be our general premiss—is 
due simply to psychological causes; while on the other 
hand, no discussion of the phenomenon of war can afford 
to omit the discussion of psychological causes. For in the 
first place, the non-psychological factors themselves end by 
leading us back to psychology. Most if not all modern wars 
between big powers, it may well be urged, are likely to be 
economic, a question of markets and money. In this case 
they are due either to the machinations of a few big-business 
men—to what is usually called international finance; or they 








hee vd read to the Catholic Psychological Society, London, October 
14th, 1937. 
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are due to politico-economic situations such as arise over 
the question of colonies and raw materials. In either case 
we need the psychologist. In the former, as Aldous Huxley 
has pointed out, the big-business men are in point of fact 
cutting off their own noses, apparently to spite one another’s 
faces. ‘‘If capitalists,’’ he writes, ‘‘were interested only in 
the efficient exploitation of their victims (as would to heaven 
they had the sense to be!) they would not waste their 
resources in fighting one another; they would combine to 
work out the most efficient scheme for squeezing profits out 
of the entire planet. That they do not do so—or do so only 
spasmodically and inadequately—is due to the fact that the 
exploiters are as much the slaves of the passions aroused by 
nationalism as the exploited . . . These Machiavels are 
incapable of seeing their own best economic advantage.” 
Here, clearly, an efficient Government should call in the 
psycho-analyst, and force the financiers to undergo treat- 
ment. There are the armament merchants. These, in 
England, we have signally failed to control; and here it is 
evidently our political bosses who ought to submit to 
adequate treatment. The same solution offers itself in the 
case of politico-economic embroilments: the world is 
divided, as everyone knows, into the Haves and the 
Have-nots, nations smart under a sense of injustice, of 
having been the victims (Italy, Japan are examples) of a 
dastardly doublecrossing; economic disabilities probably, 
rancour and desire for revenge certainly, press upon them; 
war ensues or at least threatens; the politicians of the rich 
powers continue to express in unmeasured language their 
love of and desire for peace, while doing nothing to remove 
the almost certain threat of war, arguing with engaging 
abandon, and lack of logic, as Hitler has rightly pointed 
out, that colonies are economically valueless and therefore 
not worth giving back, apparently unable to foresee the too 
obvious retort that if they are not worth giving back they 
are equally not worth keeping, and to recognize the obvious 
fact that the desire for colonies is only in part a question of 
economics. All this is pathological. 

Economics, politics, then, bring us back to questions of 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR-MONGERING 


ychology. But war has causes which are more strictly 
psychological than this. The instigators of war have their 
motives, mistaken no doubt but cogent; but in any modern 
European war between big powers the mass of the people 
have nothing whatever to gain, materially speaking, and 
they know it. They will not, when it is all over, be any the 
richer for it (if indeed they are alive at all), they will 
be very much poorer; they will not be happier; they 
will be unemployed and underpaid; they will have 
lost friends and relatives and possessions; they will be 
unable to settle down in contentment to the tattered remnants 
of civic life. What is the explanation? For it is abundantly 
clear that while the people do not initiate war they might 
well be responsible for making it impossible if they chose. 
It has recently been said that ‘‘War is not a sentence of 
death passed by the politicians on the people, but a vote of 
no-confidence passed on the politicians by the people.’’ It 
would, one feels, be difficult to formulate a statement more 
diametrically opposed to the facts. The difficulty is to 
discover why, when our politicians are on the eve of 
launching us once again into a big war, a vote of no- 
confidence is not passed on them by the people, and the war 
prevented. ‘‘I have been laying myself out to talk to the 
people who are close to the backbone of every country,”’ 
wrote a correspondent in the Spectator last year, ‘‘the 
craftsmen, the toilers, the small business-men, the taxi-men, 
the shopkeepers—and throughout Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia, I have received the same answer. 
“We want to be let alone in order to enjoy our work, our 
homes, our wives and our children . . . We don’t want to 
go to war with anybody, we only want to be allowed to live 
our own lives. But those who are above us know best about 
such things, and if they say we must fight, we will do our 
best for our fatherland and we will fight.’ It is only too 
true,’’ concludes the letter, ‘‘that it is politicians and dema- 
gogues and money-seekers who are out for wars—the people 
who are the heart of every land ask for peace and security 
and the brotherhood of men.”’ 

The humble trust in ‘‘those above us,’’ which is the most 
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tragic thing in this letter, is a thing which, in the democratic 
states at least, must surely be dying out. Yet in these 
countries also a peace-loving populace can grow militarist, 
or have militarism thrust upon them. There are, it would 
seem, two lines of investigation to be followed if we look for 
an explanation: the change brought about in the plain man 
is the result partly of conscious, partly of unconscious forces, 

There is first of all the question of deliberate propaganda. 
Everybody knows perfectly well that war has come to be a 
thoroughly low business; there is no difference, as Captain 
Mumford has pointed out, between throwing a number of 
babies upon a fire and throwing fire upon a number of 
babies; yet the romanticist type of propaganda continues to 
flourish. The Tattoos continue to be a brilliant success; the 
fact that the methods of past centuries are gallantly paraded, 
while those of to-day are carefully withheld, is seldom com- 
mented upon. And Mr. A. G. McDonnell’s Major Crawford, 
a lower mental type, it is true, than the majority of English- 
men, joins with tears in his eyes in Nearer my God to Thee, 
and mutters with a break in his voice that ‘‘of course we 
can’t let the Huns come and play old Harry with our girls.” 
The (real) glory of dying for one’s country is presented in 
such a way as to obscure the fact that what is really expected 
of one is the (more debatable) glory of killing for one’s 
country; and century-old traditions of sportsmanship are 
somehow made to seem compatible with emptying bombs on 
to towns, so that the same young man who would die rather 
than be rude to a girl will feel no compunction at the thought 
of causing her to expire in anguish. The slogans with which 
our wars will inevitably be bolstered up are demonstrably 
absurd: we shall be told we are fighting for democracy, 
though we have a Prime Minister’s word for it that the result 
of another war would be either anarchy or an iron dictator- 
ship; we shall be told that we are fighting for civilization, 
though a casual stroll through the slums of Glasgow would 
convince the most intransigent optimist that we were not 
particularly entitled to boast about our claims to be 
civilized; we shall be told that we are fighting for hearth 
and home, and King and Country, though it will be per- 
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fectly obvious that the enemy have no desire to possess our 
homes, being only too keen to retire to their own, that 
kingship will vanish with the few other remaining vestiges of 
more spacious days as a result of the war, and thatit will profit 
our country little to have made havoc of our neighbours’. 
We shall come to hate and despise the enemy, call them the 
most opprobrious epithets, and really think them monsters 
and devils, though we have known them all our lives and 
found them charming and humane. And when the business 
is over, if there are any left to tell the tale and draw up a 
treaty, there will be another batch of Lloyd Georges and 
Clemenceaus to put together in black and white every 
necessary ingredient for another inevitable outburst, and the 
whole cycle will begin again. 

Why are we susceptible to such blatantly ridiculous pro- 
paganda? The propaganda itself, clever though it be, could 
never carry a country off its feet as it does unless in some 
way the country were conditioned to receive it. Masterly 
rhetoric can convince a man who is willing to be convinced 
either way; it may occasionally convert a man who was 
previously wholly convinced of the justice of the other side, 
but it will hardly do this as a rule, or to a whole nation. 
The needs of intellectual subservience have been sown long 
before; and the sheep are all but ready to file into the pre- 
pared pen before the first catchword is composed. 

There is the whole force of popular education. The 
peasant has been made to learn a lot of irrelevant facts, and 
to unlearn the power of thinking for himself about the things 
that matter. He is conditioned from his tenderest years to 
accept a given statement of fact (the Whig interpretation of 
history, let us say), a process all but amounting to hypno- 
paedia; and his intuitions successfully stifled almost at birth, 
he is sent forth into the world to fall a prey to the emotional 
dictatorship of film and radio, of press and platform. The 
Catholic press has an additional advantage: there is a faint 
aroma of the pulpit about its utterances, a further chance 
that the reader will take the provided dope for gospel; and 
too often this advantage is exploited to induce hate-reactions 
for this or that foreign country instead of working out 
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patiently the implications of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The hate propaganda falls on receptive soil. You cannot, 
as Aldous Huxley has remarked, ‘‘argue away the immedi- 
ately experienced fact that boasting is delightful, that it is 
- bliss to feel yourself superior to the other fellow, that 
‘righteous indignation’ is wildly intoxicating, and that the 
thrill of being one of a mob that hates another mob can be 
as pleasurably exciting as a prolonged orgasm. The 
exploited who succumb to the nationalist propaganda of the 
exploiters are having the time of their lives. We have asked 
what they get out of being involved in their masters’ 
quarrels. In the early stages of being involved they get the 
equivalent of free seats at a magnificent entertainment, 
combining a revival meeting with championship boxing and 
a pornographic cinema show. At the call of King and 
Country, they spring to arms. Can we be surprised?”’ 

There is in all of us an element of sadism. Of oppor- 
tunities for expressing this sadism, the average citizen is 
lamentably deprived. In early childhood it can be done; 


sadistic impulses often enough find hearty expression in , 


nursery games. Sometimes they are combined with the 
more strictly acquisitive instincts, as with the child in 
Merrily I Go To Hell, who, having to act the part of the 
Minotaur and being thereby entitled to bite his brothers’ 
and sisters’ arms till they bled, made a practice of first 
accepting a penny as payment for not biting them in real 
earnest, and then biting them with extra violence for having 
tried to bribe and corrupt him. In later life it is possible, in 
some walks of life, to find similar assuagement in wife- 
beating and what-not; but in the suburbs and the upper 
circles this is not done; and the instincts in question may be 
incompletely repressed. The psychologically healthy men 
can of course direct his primal instincts to unexceptionable 
and at the same time adequate channels of expression; the 
fact remains that the majority seem to fail to achieve this 
fully, and the orgy of battle may then come as a providential 
if unconscious relief. 

In parenthesis, the common argument that war is @ 
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biological necessity may here be mentioned, though it need 
hardly detain us. It is historically untenable: nations like 
Sweden and Holland have gone on for a century without 
waging war; the civilization of the Indus Valley offers no 
evidence of warfare at all. Psychologically it is equally 
unsound. That there are primitive aggressive, acquisitive, 
sexual impulses in every personality no one denies; but it is 
the whole essence of Freudian theory and practice as of 
Catholic philosophy and theology that these instincts are 
patient of direction or transmutation. The destructive im- 
pulses are capable of deflection, as when Ajax, to use 
Glover’s example, slew sheep instead of men; the sexual 
instincts find expression in creative work; sadism, aggres- 
sion, an outlet in what St. Thomas would call the ardua, and 
associate with the virtue of fortitude. The impulses which 
find an outlet in fighting need not do so: war is no more a 
law of nature than duelling or head-hunting. For indeed, 
as Dr. Glover has made clear, the war-impulses and the 
peace-impulses are largely identical; the idea of a specific 
and untransmutable impulse of bellicosity is a chimera. But 
there are reasons, of a sociological character, why the 
desirable and often desired direction of impulse is not 
achieved ; it is worth our while to examine them. 

Three historical factors spring to mind; puritanism, the 
industrial revolution of the roth century, the treaty of 
Versailles. 

Puritanism bottled up the emotions and forbade orgies. 
There was one exception: it fostered righteous indignation, 
which turns quickly enough to hate; and the hate orgy was 
respectable. (Catholic practice, it may be noted in passing, 
where it is free from puritan influence, encourages, some 
would say over-encourages, the emotions, and provides 
orgies in the shape of fancy-dress processions and carnivals 
—in Tarascon the procession of the dragon was only stopped 
because it led to bloodshed due to extrinsic causes (the 
rationalists) and the dragon’s tail was apt to do mischief to 
the unwary. Catholic theory sanctifies sex and makes it a 
sacrament.) The conscious repression of the emotions 
without the possibility of even a periodic relief is bound to 
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lead to disaster: there will come a time when opportunity 
will prove too attractive; the emotions will boil over; there 
will be atrocities. ‘‘Men to-day have no real passions,”’ said 
Stendhal’s Altamira; and Lawrence’s A Propos repeats the 
verdict for the twentieth century. Puritanism in religion 
and the subhuman evolution of industrialism in economics 
robbed life of its gaieties, and sent passion underground. 
Religion, indeed, and pleasure became incompatible ideas; 
no longer could anyone write the admirable verse of the old 
French poet on the subject of Deodatus— 

Que Déodatus est heureux 

De baiser ce bec amoureux 

Qui d’une oreille a l’ autre va— 

Alleluia— 

the Lent of calvinist asceticism had no redeeming carnival. 
Industrially, the small folk fared no better; their gay, like 
their creative, instincts, found no outlet. ‘‘As Proust knew,” 
writes Clive Bell in his book on that author, ‘‘there are 
drugs: for the common man, the common round, the daily 
task, a little golf, a good deal of whisky, regular unemo- 
tional sensuality at fixed intervals, leading on to premature 
imbecillity and an unearned grave. The normal man escapes 
from life by never living intensely.’’ 

Lawrence put all this forcibly in other terms. ‘‘Protestan- 
tism came and gave a great blow to the religious rhythm of 
the year, in human life. Nonconformity almost finished the 
deed. Now you have a poor, blind, disconnected people 
with nothing but bank-holidays to satisfy the eternal need 
of living in ritual adjustment to the cosmos in its revolutions, 
in eternal submission to the greater laws. And marriage, 
being one of the greatest necessities, has suffered the same 
from the loss of the sway of the greater laws, the cosmic 
rhythms which should sway life always . . . The Christian 
religion lost, in Protestantism finally, the togetherness with 
the universe, the togetherness with the body, the sex, the 
emotions, the passions, with the earth and sun and stars . . . 
I think if we came to analyse to the last what men feel about 
one another to-day, we should find that every man feels 
every other man as a menace... The sense of isolation, 
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followed by the sense of menace and fear, is bound to arise 
as the feeling of oneness and community with our fellowmen 
declines . . . Class hate and class consciousness are only 
a sign that the old togetherness, the old blood warmth, has 
collapsed and every man is really aware of himself in apart- 
ness. Then we have these hostile groupings of men for the 
sake of opposition, strife. Civil strife becomes a necessary 
condition of self-assertion.”’ 

The industrial revolution did more than supply a rational 
and well-found excuse for hate. It re-introduced slavery, on 
the one hand, and on the other it robbed a great part of the 
population of creative work. Say himself in the rgth century 
remarked that it was a poor thing to have to confess that one 
had never made more than the eighteenth part of a pin; 
sociologists have been saying it ever since. What is true of 
sub-human labour is true a fortiori of unemployment. The 
instincts and impulses which find their proper outlet and 
expression in creative work, and the building up of a life 
which without freedom is impossible, these impulses are 
forced to find an outlet elsewhere. There is a period of 
frustration, perhaps of enforced repression; but it cannot 
last for ever; sooner or later there will be an explosion, the 
primitive impulses will re-appear in their least civilized 
forms; there will be an outburst of sexual crimes of sadistic 
type (this is happening to-day in England), of stealing and 
similar acts of aggression on persons or property; and again 
war will provide a providential relief. 

Versailles is a suitable peg on which to hang the further 
discussion of social frustration. It humiliated Germany and 
reduced her to an intolerable state of economic impotence; it 
failed to fulfil the expectations of Italy in accordance with 
the secret treaties; it insulted the Japanese, and succeeding 
years saw a prohibition of Japanese immigration and a boy- 
cotting by tariff of Japanese goods, which were in line with 
the spirit of the treaty. The rich powers confront the poor; 
and the poor suffer from a sense of having been ground down 
and betrayed. Collective insecurity is the inevitable result. 
The world of to-day is materially speaking a unity; 
economic evolution has passed from the domestic and 
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national stages to the international; if the economy of the 
nations is to run smoothly there must be international 
co-operation, and the lack of this means 2 state of anxiety. 
The social organization is disturbed, and, as Lr. Mannheim 
has pointed out, it is then that man ‘‘deprived of his original 
goal, finds relief in the creation of symbolic goals and 
symbolic activities.’” And ‘‘as soon as it is possible to 
change the original level of aspiration and to induce people 
to strive for symbolic goals as if they were primary goals, 
so that instead of butter they desire national prestige, they 
will cease to feel the latter as symbols and consider them as 
real gratifications . . . Men flee to symbols and cling to 
them mainly because they want to avoid that anxiety which, 
according to Freud, overwhelms us whenever the libidinous 
energy remains for long without an object. Hammer and 
sickle, swastika, brown and black shirts, red and black flags, 
outstretched arms, clenched fists, phrases like ‘freedom and 
glory of the nation’—are fictions providing an outlet and 
goal for displaced energy.’’ The initial stage of unorganized 
insecurity passes, as the same writer points out, into the 
stage of organized insecurity; the insecurity has not been 
removed, but a state of strict regimentation now super- 
venes: ‘‘not only business and government are planned, 
but the psychic disturbances and the general breakdown are 
deliberately guided for the benefit of those who still main- 
tain their rational calculation and, because they still stand 
outside the focal points of the general collapse, are able to 
remain sober. They may consciously desire even war or 
autarchy, for what is economically irrational for a whole 
nation may still be profitable to particular groups . . . The 
organization of insecurity has above all the advantage that 
there is no longer a feeling of object-loss, and as long as 
the whole system functions and an emotional and symbolic 
atmosphere overlies its rigid military order people will 
willingly obey and subordinate their individual preferences 
to the dictates of the central machinery. Those who formerly 
lacked direction enjoy the inescapable automatism of the 
machine.’’ ‘‘In such a society,’’ Dr. Mannheim adds, 
“those who are leaders enjoy the possibility of raising hatred 
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on one day and appeasing it on the next.’’ The symbolic 
substitutes with which we in this country are provided are 
not difficult to detect, though they are less obviously paraded 
than elsewhere; the possibility of raising hatred is not 
absent, though it is shrouded under the disarming fiction of 
the freedom of the press. 

Puritan repression, lack of creative work, lack of 
economic and political freedom, social and international 
insecurity, these combine to produce a state of frustration 
and anxiety, a sense of object-loss, in which it is possible, 
and easy, for leaders, using the power of modern propa- 
ganda on people already conditioned by popular education, 
to impose the adoption of symbols, to make their subjects 
submit to regimentation, and run, when the signal is given, 
the noise is made by the two little sticks on the ass’s skin 
extended, like sheep to the slaughter of themselves, like 
wolves to the slaughter of anybody and everybody else. 
What can be done about it? 

The first steps towards a solution are not psychological. 
If conditions of life and work were human, there would be 
less need to fear the end of our civilization. The first thing 
is to restore economic and political liberty to the individual, 
to restore private property and creative work. ‘‘We must,’’ 
as Madox Ford has put it, ‘‘restore to the individual a sense 
of power, for without that he cannot recover his sense of 
responsibility. And we must get rid of the elected profes- 
sional politician to whom we give carte blanche to double- 
cross us over every legislative proceeding.’’ How this last 
is to be done it is difficult to see; nor does it lie within the 
scope of the present discussion. But the restoration of power 
and property to the individual concern us here: psychologi- 
cally as well as from other points of view the social unit in 
terms of which we are inclined, and are taught, to think, is 
at once too large and too small. Herded into vast amorphous 
towns, we fall an easy prey to a nationalism (or imperialism) 
which robs us of the social fulfilment which a small group 
can provide, and, at the same time, prevents us from 
acquiring a breadth of outlook which can synthetize inter- 
national needs and duties, the concept of international unity, 
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with personal ambitions and the interests of our immediate 
social group. The man who can find satisfaction in creative 
work, a real and deep social life, is not tempted to express 
himself in hate for foreigners; he is led to develop a spirit 
of patriotism because he is close to the soil and traditions of 
his country; but patriotism and nationalism have little in 
common. The contrast, so often made, between nationalism 
on the one hand, and the internationalism of big business on 
the other, is an unreal one; sanity, as is so often the case, 
lies midway between the two extremes, for a recognition of 
international unity and duties can be complementary to, and 
not destructive of, the spirit of patriotism and the autonomy 
of the person. 

To this line of thought another should be added. The 
psychological effect of having creative work, property and 
the rest, is enormous; but it is not enough unless there is also 
some single purpose or motive force sufficient to weld the 
whole of experience into a unity. Now it is of the essence 
of nationalism that it tries to provide that unifying motive 
force in national self-glorification; it has its roots, in other 
words, in social egoism; and this necessarily implies an 
emulation which leads to hate. Moreover, it would seem 
likely that egoism in society as in the individual must pro- 
duce psychic maladjustment: the ego cannot find satisfac- 
tion except outside itself. Where nationalism proceeds 
through national self-glory to hate, Christianity proceeds 
through God-glory to love; there can be little question, 
psychologically speaking, which progression promises best 
for the happiness of mankind. In the context of a unifying 
motive force, Christianity is the only force which is large 
enough to include due self-interest, altruism, patriotism, 
internationalism, subsuming these under an otherworldly 
finality and thus guaranteeing, inter alia, a centre outside the 
self. But does Christianity provide a sufficiently strong 
counter appeal to the emotional appeal of nationalism and 
war? The evidence would seem to show that in practice it 
does not. 

The situation is here complicated by the fact that numbers 
of Christians themselves are far from being peace-minded. 
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This in itself is a phenomenon which demands psychological 
investigation. The fact that peace movements are often 
associated with communism is not without its influence: our 
catholic press is not blameless in the matter of producing a 
state of mind which is at once so virulently and so negatively 
anticommunist that it will forego the most praiseworthy 
pursuits if communism can be shown to be already in the 
field. There is the inferiority complex which is the legacy of 
the penal times; and which causes us to fight shy of anything 
which savours of an unpopular minority or an attack upon 
the established ways of thought. There is no doubt in many 
cases the incidence of unconscious masochism to be con- 
sidered; a factor more influential perhaps in northern regions 
where puritanism has had its effect upon catholic thought. 
We share the lethargy which is characteristic of our age in 
general, and which would have its effect even if every 
catholic were consciously and unconsciously convinced of 
the value of peace and the futility of war. We are suffering, 
far more acutely than the romantics of the roth century 
from the mal du siécle: 


“‘T think the end draws near; the soil is stale’’ 


wrote Louis MacNiece, and summed up the outlook of our 
times. We are in truth the Old World; the feeling that things 
draw to an end is widespread; and hope is not the emotion 
of the old. St. Thomas, enlarging on the saying of Aristotle, 
that the ‘‘young are of good hope,’’ remarks: ‘‘Youth is the 
cause of hope, for three reasons, parallel with the three 
characteristics of the good which is the object of hope: viz., 
that it is in the future, is arduous, is possible. For the 
young, there is much to come, little that is past; and there- 
fore, since memory concerns what is past but hope what is 
to come, they live little in memory but much in hope. 
Moreover, the heats of nature make them high spirited, so 





1 There is the stolid indifference which comes of the determination not 
to be roused, for se = from the comfortable depths of one’s 
armchair, Jean Maiilefer, in his diary, wrote, ‘‘Les Maillefer aiment 
lewrs aises—the Maillefer love their ease,’’ and the Abbé Bremond com- 
mented: ‘‘It is the motto of the bourgeois of every country.”’ 
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that the heart is enlarged, and it is from great-heartedness 
that a man attempts the arduous, and therefore the young 
are filled with high courage and good hope. In the same 
way, those who have not suffered repulses nor found impedi- 
ments to their purposes, tend to think everything possible 
to them, so that again they are hopeful.’’ The holy doctor 
adds that much the same is true of the drunk. Our world is 
not filled with the spirit of youth, nor is it drunk, with glory 
or happiness. The noonday demon securely reigns. The 
state of affairs is largely unconscious; and so it is that those 
too who have faith, the substance of things to be hoped for, 
lack zest and initiative, and that caliditas naturae which 
charity ought to induce. There is a further fact to be con- 
sidered. Since the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
theology has tended to become more and more juridical, 
legalist, less and less telelogical. The return to St. Thomas 
is still not wholly achieved. Now legalism and fervour are 
incompatible. It is psychologically impossible to become 
enthusiastic about negatives. The juridical revolution in 
theology had much the effect upon the life of the catholic 
as the industrial revolution upon the life of society; it will 
not be until the basic idea of creativity is restored to morals 
that the spirit of supernatural Jaissez-faire will be finally 
exorcized, and enthusiasm and affirmation return. This 
is surely one of the most urgent tasks of our time; our nega- 
tivism is everywhere observable—in our attitude to other 
ways of thought, our anti-communism, anti-fascism, and so 
forth, which forbid us either to see any elements of truth 
in what we oppose or to set ourselves positively to attempt 
alternative action; in our atrocity-mongering (witness our 
press on the Spanish war) and our concomitant inability to 
see the positive implications of the Christian brotherhood 
of men; in a word, in our attitude to the Christian life as a 
whole, which we see rather as the avoiding of breakages 
of rules than as the engraced fashioning of a life of affirma- 
tive self-giving to God and men. 

Supposing then, that we were both unanimous and 
affirmative in our aims, we should still be fighting at a 
disadvantage. The mal du siécle welcomes destruction 
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rather than construction; hate, as St. Thomas remarked, 
can be more potent than love; and fear impedes activity 
(and we live in an age of fear). We live, moreover, in a 
fatalist expectation of the worst. ‘‘The greatest likelihood 
of war,’’ writes M. Simon in his Discours sur la Guerre 
Possible, ‘‘lies in a state of collective moral depression, that 
disillusioned scepticism which becomes thenceforward rooted 
in the heart of the peoples with regard to a rule of law, and 
the conviction that everything is a question simply of force 
. . . If to-morrow the nations rush into conflict, it is easy 
to see what their action will be: precisely the gesture of 
despair. Everything occurs as though men found them- 
selves to-day confronted by a problem of mechanics so 
difficult that no intelligence could solve it, and there 
remained only one solution—to set free of all control and 
all rational prevision the forces concerned.’’ Pessimism, 
moreover, is not without its compensations: Julian Green 
has remarked on ‘‘the pleasure that comes from abandoning 
oneself completely to one’s fate without a single effort to 
evade its rigours.’”’ 


Fatalist acceptance of dissolution and Christian hope are 
diametrically opposed. What can be done to rid ourselves 
of the one and restore the other, confining ourselves to the 
point of view of this paper? 

There are certain obvious steps which can and ought to 
be taken in the sphere of ordinary conscious life. We can 
begin by opposing and debunking the propaganda of the 
press, catholic and otherwise, which is doing its best to make 
us once again warminded; we can circumvent its hypno- 
paedic aspect, by making plain the unconscious effect of 
policies which may escape conscious detection. Secondly, 
the whole field of sociology lies before us: anything that can 
be done to remove the sense of object-loss by restoring 
creative work and life, is making for the removal of causes 
of war. We can attack the question of education: such 
obvious steps as the securing of a rational teaching of 
history, which does not divide the world into English 
gentlemen on the one hand and wops dagoes and niggers on 
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the other;* the insertion into curricula of a course of 
instruction on the idea of international obligation; the 
examination of the whole problem of punishment, and the 
substitution of the love- for the fear-motive; the question of 
war-games; in general, the whole problem of the evolution 
of the aggressive and sexual instincts and impulses; all these 
are of first importance in determining future generations 
towards, or away from, war. There is, again, the question 
of periodic orgies: circuses remain always necessary; 
sabbatarianism is not dead; and the cinema leaves much to 
be desired in the way of orgiastic adequacy. We can work 
to restore the incliti arte a raddolcir la vita to their rightful 
place. The rivalry which finds outlet in war can be diverted 
to better channels, as Dr. Glover has pointed out: to 
achievement, for example, in the cultural and aesthetic 
fields. (In this connection, the British Pavilion at Paris, with 
its arrogant refusal to compete, is as interesting as, and 
perhaps more depressing than, the efforts of its vociferous 
neighbours.) There is then the whole complexus of problems 
concerning the necessity of disclosing and mastering the 
unconscious urges which can make pacifists more dangerous 
than the most uproarious warmongers; and which without 
warning can turn the consciously pacific-minded into a 
whooping maniac. There is the (secondary) psychological, 
and (primary) theological value of prayer. There is, in fine, 
the whole field or what one might perhaps be allowed in 
this context to call thomisticated freudianism. The power 
of the conscious to redirect unconscious impulses provides 
the material through which the Christian telelogy and the 
establishment of the primacy of the spiritual may be worked 
out: the modern world, both consciously and unconsciously, 
is too often faced with a fictitious dichotomy—materialism 
and the flesh, or Christianity and the discarnate spirit. ‘‘The 
human problem,’’ as Gustave Thibon has said in his con- 
tribution to Problémes de la Sexualité, ‘‘consists not in 





2 Such scorn of the foreigner has, of course, its roots very deep; it is 
no modern phenomenon—what better expression of it could there be, to 
go back no further, than the sublime arrogance of the remark of the 
sieur de Brantéme: ‘‘En France il fait bon faire l’amouyr’’ ? 
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choosing between the senses and the spirit, but between the 
domination of the senses and the domination of the spirit. 
It is not a question of excluding this or that form of human 
life, but simply of knowing which among these various forms 
ought to occupy within us the central position, and impreg- 
nate the others with its directive attraction. The dilemma 
‘for or against the senses’ does not exist. The glory of 
catholic thought is that it is not against anything (unless it 
be against evil, which is privation of being), but that it is 
for everything, in its right place and within the limits con- 
gruous to its nature.”’ 

Ferrero, in his book on The Unity of the World, has 
emphasized the fact that ‘‘isolated destinies no longer exist 
among the nations; the repercussions of events, whether 
direct or indirect, from one end of the earth to the other are 
as unforeseeable as they are inevitable, the world, while its 
individual parts are in conflict with one another, is allowing 
itself to be bound little by little by invisible bonds, produced 
by the conflicts themselves . . . Mankind, however, is not 
yet aware of it.”’ What is needed then? ‘‘A single body 
cannot go on living under the guidance of several discordant 
and inimical consciences. The world body, which is now 
almost a physical entity, requires a single conscience in 
which there will be room for all that is best of the civilisations 
already existing to reside in harmony.’’ What Ferrero has 
said of the world, M. Simon has said of Europe: ‘‘Ce qui 
lui manque, ce ne sont pas seulement des lois, c’est une 
dme.”’ And he adds: ‘‘Que sera demain l’dme de l’ Europe, 
fasciste, communiste ou chrétienne?’’ From the purely 
psychologico-pragmatic point of view, and leaving aside all 
question of absolutes, it is only in Christianity that the world 
will find a soul, and unity, and peace. The wisdom of China 
has achieved a length and depth of view that is defence 
against anxiety, precipitate action, folly—there isthe story of 
the aged mandarin who, after hearing a eulogy of the French 
Revolution, remarked, ‘‘Yes, but would it not be wise to 
wait a little while and see which of its effects is really final’ ; 
the drive behind communism may achieve a momentary 
unity, which however is essentially only partial; fascism has 
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in it at least the principle of authority and order which 
liberalism lost; but only Christianity can at once find an 
alternative to political or economic expediency in the claims 
of a higher kingdom; a defence against group and race 
antagonisms in the doctrine of the Mystical Body; a denial 
of despair in the building of the City of God; a driving force 
greater than hate in the action of uncreated Love; only 
Christianity can lead men to that sharing of the life of the 
Infinite in which alone their finite nature is fulfilled, and can 
redeem them from that mystery of iniquity which is hidden 
even from the ape psychology, by the mystery of the 
grace of God. 

The seapenstbllity which rests to-day upon the Christian 
is indeed a heavy one. We are called upon to help in the 
building of the one City of God in days when every force and 
tendency seems to be making for the world’s dissolution and 
destruction. But ‘‘the greatest and first appeal the godly man 
can make to others for the building of Jerusalem,’’ as Miss 
Evelyn Underhill has put it, ‘‘is to their foreconscious— 
suggesting to them through the indirect influence of a God- 
saturated personality the possibility of a like contact with 
Reality.’’ ‘‘Reconstruction of character and reorientation of 
attention must precede reconstruction of society . . . we 
must be good before we can do good; be real before we can 
accomplish real things.’’ Reality is not found in activism, 
but in the quiet of contemplation. O Contemplation, said 
Matthew Green— 

O Contemplation! air serene 

From damps of sense and fogs of spleen— 
the world has lost and must find contemplation; are we 
leading the way? Perhaps the work of catholic psychology 
in the cause of peace can be summed up most adequately in 
the three stages of the adventure of the discovery of God: 
purgation, illumination, union, in which alone is fully 
wrought and perfected the godward sublimation of impulse, 
the harnessing, in Boehme’s magnificent phrase, of man’s 
“‘fiery energies to the service of the light.’’ 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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LAGRANGE ON ORPHISM! 


ON reading the quiet, always scholarly and often humorous 
pages of a veteran’s book on a difficult subject, it is hard 
to know whether it is the book or the writer that holds us 
most. The bibliography given in Pére Lagrange’s study of 
Orphism suggests the obvious remark that the lyre of the 
Thracian god—if he be a god and if he be a Thracian—-still 
renders spell-bound but not dumb-founded a throng of living 
beings. 

Needless to say this latest writer on the Thracian god has 
not given his time and scholarship to one of those pagan 
myths that were hardly more than premonitory symptoms 
of the present world-wide outbreak of fiction. Pére 
Lagrange has been by nature and choice so authentic a 
defender of the Ark that even in his lightest words he has 
been at least brushing off annoying and persistent flies. 

In this remote matter of Orpheus and Orphism the 
assailants of the Ark are not a company of irregulars. 
Loisy, Reinach, Boulanger and others are worthy of Pére 
Lagrange’s best defence, and le beau sabreur, even in his 
old age, does not disappoint us. If we were allowed to 
summarize Pére Lagrange’s summary of his own view we 
would say: In Thrace, in Greece, in Crete, the (orphic) 
religion of Zagreus was mingled with the Egyptian cult of 
Osiris. About the seventh century before Christ this fusion 
of Zagreus and Osiris was further mixed with the cult of 
Dionysos which had come from Phrygia and Lydia to Greece 
through Thrace. If Dionysos (or Bacchus) was an element 
of joy and even intoxication, the Zagreus-Osiris blend was 
an element of fear and even of pessimism. Indeed the 
original Orphism, as distinct from its Dionysian element, 
was not the wine but the vinegar of life. 

If ever Orphism had been a cult or religion it had never 
been a popular religion. Pessimism and bacchanalianism, 





i pee par le P. M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. (Paris. Gabalda & 
ie. 
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historically speaking, have usually been beyond the means 
of the poor, and when all is said and done ‘‘blessed are the 
poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom.’’ Only the poor 
authenticate true religion. Failing to find its way into the 
minds of the poor, Orphism become a cult or culture of 
those little groups of intellectuals to whom Our Lord one 
day uttered the words: ‘‘Woe to you, for you have taken 
away the kingdom of knowledge. You yourselves have not 
entered in; and those that were entering in you have 
hindered.’’ If the Kingdom of God is for the elect it is not 
for the self-elect. 

Meanwhile, in the little land of Palestine, He Who was 
the reality of all man’s dreams and the heart of all man’s 
desires came unto His own, and by a love, stronger than 
death and hate, gave to man more than he had dared to 
desire. 

If ever Orpheus-Osiris-Dionysos lived, he died when 
Jesus with head still uplifted cried out on His cross: 
Consummatum est. 

Some five or six centuries after that cry and that death a 
little group of Neo-platonist intellectuals tried to rival 
Christianity by reviving Orpheus and his lyre and Dionysos 
with his wine-bowl and his revels. But so undeniably was 
the lyre silent and the wine-bowl empty that our ‘‘beau 
sabreur’’ asks himself whether it was worth his while 
writing his book; then adds laconically: ‘‘C’est encore le 
lecteur qui jugera.”” 


* * * * 


With this last characteristic saying of the writer of the 
book we pass with joy from the book to the writer. He has 
left it to his readers to judge whether the book was worth 
their reading and therefore worth his writing. To his 
implicit question there will be put one answer from the many 
who, like the present writer, look upon him as our Master 
whose writings, however slender and casual, would always 
be worth reading. 

We can never forget what he was to timid hearts some 
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fifty years ago. He was almost more a pillar of fire than a 
pillar of cloud, for it was night rather than day around those 
who coveted to say all that they saw in the inspired word 
of God. Renan had passed over to the enemy with the 
welcome treasury of his literary style. Loisy was brooding 
over the need to follow him. Tyrrell was beginning to 
deceive even the elect by the acuteness of his intelligence 
and the finish of bis literary craftsmanship. The greatest and 
humblest of the iutellects within the Catholic Church, seeing 
the very pillars rocking and falling, were crying hiddenly 
to themselves: ‘“‘Hodie tibi; mihi cras!’’ 

It was in those days of well-nigh accepted defeat that we 
were given Pére Lagrange, who in his own quiet, masterly 
way led us to victory, or at least to hope. Indeed in an 
almost motherly way he took the frightened exegetes and 
gave them back their trust. 

If there was anything of retreat or falling-back in the 
master-moves of Pére Lagrange it was but a falling-back 
on principles God had given him intelligence to see, what 
false science had never hindered him from seeing, that only 
by a falling-back on the principles of a science can there 
be any advance in a science. This was but to see that all 
arrested growth is not by falling back on principles, but 
by falling away from principles. 

Pére Lagrange’s first masterly strategy was to seek in the 
vast synthesis of the Summa the traditional principles of 
Biblical exegesis! So distracted had Catholic theologians 
been by the other apologetic primaries of the nineteenth 
century that when Lagrange broached the Catholic tradi- 
tional principles as handed on by St. Thomas not a few of 
these theologians thought he had betrayed theology and the 
Bible! 

We can best appreciate the doleful intellectual legacy 
left by the social upheavals of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries by recalling what Newman found when 
he visited Rome soon after his conversion. In a letter to Fr. 
Dalgairns (Nov. 22nd, 1846) he wrote: ‘‘Hope told me 
we should find very little theology here; and a talk we had 
yesterday with one of the Jesuit fathers here shows we shall 
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find little philosophy . . . He said: I have read Aristotle 
and St. Thomas and owe a great deal to them; but they are 
out of favour here... . 

“St. Thomas is a great saint—people don’t care to speak 
against him; they profess to reverence him; but put him 
aside . . . They have no philosophy. Facts are the great 
thing and nothing else. Exegesis but not doctrine . . .’” 

When Lagrange began his attack upon despair much had 
been done to make the letter of this report only of historical 
interest. By official words and deeds Pope Leo XIII had 
almost deserved to be called the Mzcenas of sound sacred 
letters. But the much that had been done still left so much 
to do that Pére Lagrange’s attempt to revive sound biblical 
exegesis by the traditional principles, as found in St. 
Thomas, brought him, as it had brought St. Thomas, no 
little disapproval and indeed condemnation. 

It needed the courage of clear vision or of the living hope 
that comes from the certitude of living faith, to keep on as 
Lagrange kept on, in the dark days. Yet he has let nothing 
woo him from his self-chosen task of finding the foundation 
principles and of building on the foundations found. 

St. Thomas, gathering up the great exegetical principles, 
especially of St. John Chrysostom and St. Jerome, had laid 
it down that (x) all spiritual meanings of the Bible are 
founded on the literal meaning, and (2) nothing is found 
anywhere in the spiritual meaning that is not found else- 
where in the Bible’s literal meaning. 

For Pére Lagrange this meant, and has never ceased to 
mean a conscientious and almost scrupulous dedication to 
the literal sense. Under the pressure of that dedication he 
has given a long life, an acute intelligence, a furnished 
memory, a wealth of languages, to know exactly what the 
inspired writer meant when he wrote what he wrote. He 
has gone far afield, even into the hill-country of non-Catholic 
exegetes, in search of the literal sense of Scripture. He has 
thought it no robbery ‘‘to spoil the Egyptians; but such was 





2 John Henry Newman by Wilfrid Ward, London, 1912. Vol. 1 
pp. 166, 167. 
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the courteousness of the despoiler that what he brought back 
was a gift rather than booty.’’ 

This spirit of humble scholarship has at least once 
expressed itself in words that should be accounted classical 
in the schools. On the Eve of the Immaculate Conception, 
1929, he concluded his Preface to his great commentary on 
St. Luke with a self-revelation which we give in our halting 
translation: ‘‘Alas! we are conscious of offering the reader 
a commentary more literary than theological. 

“Though we have not overlooked the sacred character 
of a book whose ‘Auctor’ is God, yet we have dedicated 
ourselves, as much as we could, to the study of the style and 
the humble grammatical sense of the phrases and even of 
the words; seeking to understand all that St. Luke took upon 
himself of human toil. 

“Nothing would flatter and please us more than to know 
that some theologian set store by our work, and should use 
it for diving still deeper into the meaning of the Word of God. 
Non omnia possumus omnes (We cannot all do all).’’ 

These words of supreme wisdom, dignity, courteousness, 
impel a comparison. Those who have witnessed the long 
years Pére Lagrange has spent in the Holy City could not 
fail to see in him a scholar of God’s Word to whom God had 
given the untiring zeal and single-hearted devotion of St. 
Jerome. But as if to offer an even more winning apologetic 
to the sensitive convalescent mind of to-day, God had 
mingled this spirit of Jerome with the urbanity and gentle- 
ness of St. Augustine. 

And with the entwining of these three names in one wreath 
of gratitude to God, we have said our say. 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





3 An incident in the literary life of Pére Lagrange may here be 
recalled. When the present writer asked him to write a word of 
Introduction in the writer’s New Testament Witness to St. Peter, the 
request was answered by an Introduction which received special praise 
from the Roman censors of the book. But a prominent Catholic paper 
condemned the book because Pére Lagrange, pp for the biblical 
work of Anglicans, had courteously written ‘‘La noble Eglise Episco- 
palienne en Angleterre’? The condemnation was not without its 
— as the reviewer was, we believe, a convert from Noncon- 
ormity!! 
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AN ORTHODOX HERESIARCH? 


“I SEE so increasingly plainly the triple fault and under- 
mining character of my influence . . . If only I had 
looked out against the selfishness of leaning on one whom 
I ought to have propped still for many a day! I have 
dropped my own child, Kid first-born, whom God gave me 
to carry and to guard . 

These words occur in ‘the poignant appeal which Baron 
von Hiigel addressed to his newly-found friend, Father 
George Tyrrell, S.J., in 1897. The Baron, lonely in his 
unique intellectual and spiritual greatness, hungry for com- 
panionship and understanding, had made his twenty-year- 
old daughter his confidant and the close sharer of his mental 
strife. In so doing he had wrecked her health and her faith, 
and he turned to Father Tyrrell to help her in her need. 
Tyrrell responded nobly and wisely, and wrote to von 
Hiigel: 

You neglect St. Paul’s caution against giving to babies the solid 
food of adults. The result is indigestion. Things that your 
formed mind can easily swallow, without any prejudice to simple 
faith, may really cause much uneasiness in a mind less prepared. 

Had Tyrrell himself in later years followed the advice he 
then gave to the Baroness Gertrud, the tragic story which 
Miss Petre new unfolds,’ in publishing the correspondence 
between Tyrrell and von Hiigel, would never have been told. 
But neither of the two men could then have guessed that 
Father Tyrrell was himself to fall a victim to the ‘‘under- 
mining character’’ of the saintly Baron’s influence and to 
the indiscretions of his voracious and inconsiderate appetite 
for intellectual companionship. 

For that is the story which these letters, ably edited and 
linked together by Miss Petre, go to tell. Doubtless, when 
it is possible to publish yet more intimate letters of the 
Tyrrell of those times, it will be seen more clearly that other 





1 Von Hiigel and Tyrell: The Story of a Friendship by M. D. Petre, 
Preface by Canon Lilley (Dent; 7s. 6d.). 
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AN ORTHODOX HERESIARCH? 


factors, still more potent than the Baron’s imprudences, 
were contributing to his final tragedy. But Miss Petre is 
justly indignant with those who would maintain that it was 
Tyrrell who misled the Baron and not the Baron who misled 
Tyrrell, and her book proves beyond quibble that, as a 
recent BLACKFRIARS contributor has put it, von Hiigel was 
‘‘at times a most imprudent director for adventurous souls 
who had far less grasp of fundamental truths than himself.’’? 
“‘T should smile,’’ writes Miss Petre, ‘‘if it did not make me 
feel rather angry, when some of von Hiigel’s admirers sug- 
gest that he was drawn into dangerous positions by Tyrrell.’’ 
The letters show, beyond all doubt, that it was the incon- 
siderate importunity of von Higel that drove Tyrrell into 
studies for which he was totally unequipped intellectually 
and spiritually. 

“Von Higel’s main religious interest was twofold— 
mysticism and historical criticism. On the first of these 
subjects he both consulted and advised his friend—they met 
as equals—but on the second Tyrrell had all to learn from 
von Hiigel, who was eager to make him a sharer in his own 
studies.’” (p. 74.) ‘‘Eager’’ is hardly the word; the Baron, 
profoundly concerned at the official theologians’ indifference 
to the findings and theories of the Biblical criticism of the 
day, was positively insistent that Tyrrell should get to grips 
with the problems which it raised. Tyrrell seems to have 
been fully aware of his incompetence, and refers to ‘‘the 
resolve I made some years ago to turn away from a question 
so far beyond my ability and leisure, in which I should only 
be at the mercy of others more expert than myself.’’ (p. 
73.) That was in 1898, and again in 1900 he writes: ‘‘I am 
dreadfully deficient in all that matter, because consciousness 
of its vastness had made me dread to dabble in it.’’ (p. 76.) 
But von Hiigel was adamant; Tyrrell must read and digest 
the works, not only of Loisy, but still more of the German 
critics: ‘‘I really cannot resign myself, without protest, to 
your not mastering German.’’ And again, ‘‘Work, work 
away at your German, mind, and please!’’ Tyrrell obeyed, 





2 The Faith of Baron von Hiigel, by Aelfric Manson, O.P., Biack- 
FRIARS, April, 1937, p. 286 ff. 
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soon got completely out of his depth, and floundered hope- 
lessly. How much he floundered, and how far already he 
had gone towards Modernism in the most strict and doctrinal 
sense of the word, is revealed in a pathetic and profoundly 
significant letter of January 3rd, 1902 (pp. 100-102): 

Your letter is simply bewildering in the multiplicity and in- 
tensity of its interests and I hardly know where to begin. Also! 
should trespass not merely on your time, but, what is worse, on 
your attention, were I to launch out on certain oceans of thought 
which it suggests, in which my wanderings are too rudderless and 
haphazard to be worth chronicling . . . I have carefully read 
and studied his (Loisy’s) Etudes, his Religion d’Israel, and his 
articles in the Revue d’Histoire on Genesis and Babylonian 
myths; whence I draw this principle: Inspiration means the pro- 
gressive spiritualising and refining of those gross embodiments in 
which man expresses his own ideas and sentiments about God. 
Thus the Eucharist is the last refinement of an idea originally 
gross and superstitious—the idea of sacrifice, partly refined in 
the Law: further, in prophets, finally in Christ. Christ’s whole 
‘‘revelation’’ was little else but a further correction of the better 
sort of religion which he found in Israel. The ‘‘Our Father’’ was 
not new in words, but He put a new meaning to it . . . The 
principle is plain but we shrink from its consistent application, 
because we secretly think the material sense is true, and the 
spiritual unreal—the husks appeal to our mental appetite, but the 
Manna of Angels is thin food for mortal stomachs. 

There is much more evidence in these pages of how von 
Hiigel’s indiscretion damaged Tyrrell’s faith. Eventually 
the Baron himself scents the harm he has done: “‘I felt how 
that I had urged too much or too rapidly upon you the 
Wernle-Troeltsch-Weiss-Loisy contention as to the large 
element of Hereafter and Non-morality in the First Form 
of Christianity.’’ But he adds: ‘‘I am deeply conscious how 
that, in my own case, it has been the merciful condescension 
of God, which has generally given me my spiritual and 
mental food so piecemeal in such manageable and far- 
between fragments, which has also by this enabled me to 
keep and improve and add to, I hope and think, my con- 
victions (and their centre and life-giving power) as to Him, 
and Our Lord, and His Church.’’ (pp. 111-112.) 

Setting aside the devoted hero-worship contained in it, 
few will wish to dissent from Miss Petre’s own estimate of 
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the responsibility of von Hiigel for the tragedy of Tyrrell: 
‘Knowing both men as I did, I regret the Baron’s insistent 
effort to share that particular interest of his own with one 
whose proper field of action was elsewhere.” (p. 120.) 


Had Miss Petre been content with this correction of mis- 
apprehensions regarding the Tyrrell-von Hiigel friendship, 
we could have welcomed this tribute of loyalty to her hero 
without comment. Nor could the most devoted admirer of 
von Hiigel complain at the incidental revelation of his 
imprudences. But this book runs additional thesis, and one 
which the letters it contains do little to justify. Not only, the 
book would have us believe, did the Baron drive Tyrrell out 
of his depth; he led him there and then, for unworthy 
motives, left him there to drown while he himself swam for 
safety. 

rh Petre insists that she wants ‘‘not to hit the baron with 
the stones which some of his friends have aimed at Tyrrell,’’ 
but such passages as the following indicate her feelings: 


The best leaders are led, even while they lead; von Hiigel had a 
place for each one in his scheme, and was apt to sacrifice the man 
for the scheme. (p. 6.) 


Von Hiigel’s measures were diplomatic and Tyrrell’s were, 
when he saw no other way, militant . . . Tyrrell was a man 
with an eye for moral as well as intellectual problems; and for that 
reason I have always regretted his wanderings into the subject of 
history and criticism. Von Hiigel, on the contrary, had a horror 
of such problems. (p. 8, 9.) 


Von Hiigel was, as I have said, a born diplomatist, and where 
Tyrrell sensed a tragedy von Hiigel sensed a complication, to be 
dealt with politically so far as possible . . . He was also a keen 
strategist, and he soon become anxious lest others should mar 
his plan of campaign by any impetuous movement. (p. 104.) 


Von Hiigel was not a man who trusted anything to chance... 
And since the plan of his life was to promote the cause of truth 
within the Church, he was not prepared to give up either the 
truth or the Church because things were going badly. But in 
1904 and onwards this became, given his own conviction as to 
where the truth lay, extremely difficult. It would have been 
most easy to incur condemnation, and, indeed, how he managed 
to escape it has been a puzzle to many ever since. 

His very escape shocked some of his friends, but, on the whole, 
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they recognized that his reasons were honourable, and that it was 
not in the interests of self-defence that he seemed to waver, 


“Is this man, who has been to me as my own conscience, a 
coward?’’ Tyrrell once said to me. 

But he said it, not because he thought it, but because he was 
staggered for the moment. (pp. 145-6.) 


Von Hiigel had two other definite reasons for caution—one was 
that, as a married man, he owed something to his wife and his 
family; the other was that his great life-work on The Mystical 
Element of Religion might easily suffer shipwreck if its author 
incurred condemnation. (p. 147.) 


This is not a pretty picture, and it cannot be denied that 
colour is given to:it by the Baron’s inconsistent attitude 
regarding the continuation of the Modernist review 
Rinnovamento which, Miss Petre says, ‘‘has always seemed 
to me one of the less noble episodes in von Hiigel’s career.” 
(p. 165, cf. pp. 166 and 197-8.) 


Yet, is the picture fair? Is there not another and less 
unworthy explanation of the facts? Is it not at least possible 
that the Baron was not a Modernist in the sense in which 
Tyrrell was, and that his persistence on remaining within 
the Church was due to some consideration higher than those 
here suggested?—that, convinced as he was of his 
mission to harmonize what he believed to be the certain 
results of contemporary science with the Faith, and to do all 
he could for that end, he did not deem it (as does Miss Petre) 
“‘heroism’’ to prefer his most sacred private convictions to 
the definitive utterance of the Church? May it not be true 
that, whereas (as is here made clear) Tyrrell was prepared 
for schism from the Church so soon as he reached his own 
wild and fantastic conclusions from his study of historical 
criticism, von Hiigel was never ¢~ prepared were matters to 
come to that final dilemma? 1  ~: letters, taken by them- 
selves, will not shake the conviction of many of us that, for 
all his imprudences and intellectual daring, von Hiigel never 
ceased to be a humble and faithful Catholic at heart. They 
also make it clear that Tyrrell had demolished the very 
foundations of his faith at least as early as January, 1902— 
the letter we have already quoted is sufficient evidence. 
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Was von Hiigel a Modernist? It is in answering this 
question that Miss Petre is least satisfactory, and we suggest 
that it is her failure to see the answer to it that leads her to 
paint so disagreeable picture of the Baron. She writes: 


The question has been raised, and re-raised, as to whether von 
Hiigel was a Modernist. I am quite willing to admit that he was 
not, provided I may add the rider, in accordance with what I 
have already said, that there was no such thing as a Modernist. 
Modernism—yes; Modernist—no! Modernism was a movement, 
and a movement is not a sect. The differences in beginning, 
course, and issue of the different movers in this movement is 
proof of what I say. An ‘“‘ist’’ implies a definite character, and, 
in the case of religion, a sectarian one. None of them were 
sectarian, but as to the movement—well, if von Hiigel did not 
have a part in it, who did? (pp. 8-9.) 

And of what Modernism was, Miss Petre had already 
written: 

Modernism, in the Roman Catholic Church, was a movement, 
at the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, 
amongst certain members thereof, in favour of fuller recognition, 
on the part of the Church, of the social, historical and scientific 
demands of the modern mind. (pp. 1-2.) 

If this be so, and this be all, then of course von Hiigel was 
a Modernist, and most of us would be proud to be called 
such. But it was not this that was condemned by the official 
voice of the Church in the Decree Lamentabili, in the 
Encyclical Pascendi and the Motu Proprio Sacrorum 
Antistitum. Modernism, as finally condemned by the 
Church, was not a movement but a doctrine, or rather a 
system of doctrines which struck at the very foundations of 
Christianity and of all revealed religion. Tyrrell, Loisy and 
the rest were condemned not because they sought a ‘‘fuller 
recognition on the part of the Church of the social, historical 
and scientific demands of the modern mind,’’ but because 
they reached and held tenaciously to doctrines which falsified 
the inmost meaning of the Christian Scriptures and Creeds. 
A movement, indeed, Modernism was, but it was a move- 
ment that led some of its participants into error from which 
others escaped. It is this essential point that Miss Petre 
has missed. 
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That Tyrrell was, in this most strict and doctrinal sense of 
the word, a Modernist, there can be no denying, and these 
letters bring additional evidence as to how early he laid in 
his own mind the basis of a distinctive Modernist creed. If 
it is to be shown that von Hiigel was likewise a Modernist, 
it must be shown that he too held pertinaciously, (and did 
not merely toy inconsistently with,) the same disastrous 
doctrines. There is little or no evidence in these letters that 
he did so. Rather do they indicate that he himself was never 
in the ‘‘darkness’’ into which his inconsiderateness had 
helped to drive his friend. (cf. p. 112.) 


* : * * * 


In these days of crisis and anxiety men have tired of the 
God without Thunder of the Liberals, and the hollowness 
even of the Weiss eschatologism with which some of the 
Modernists hoped to provide a link between German 
criticism and Catholic supernaturalism is patently evident. 
In Protestantism itself the emptiness of any form of 
immanentism has been ruthlessly exposed by men like Barth 
and Brunner, and the preoccupations of the Modernists 
seems strangely remote and unreal. But Miss Petre would 
seem to have us believe that the spiritual and intellectual 
revival in contemporary Catholicism is the lineal descendant 
and inheritor of Loisy and Tyrrell. It is rather the ruthless 
extermination of the naturalistic philosophy of religion 
which they substituted for supernatural theology which has 
made this revival possible. With her, we cannot but regret 
the sordid pettiness which heralded and accompanied that 
extermination, and the much avoidable anguish which it 
occasioned. But still more must we regret that there was 
anything to need such extermination. 

Von Hiigel, however preoccupied he was with the peculiar 
problems of his epoch, nevertheless transcended them. It is 
this, together with his determination not to put his own 
judgment before the definitive judgment of the Church, 
which give his work a greatness and a permanency which 
must be denied to that of George Tyrrell. 

Victor Waite, O.P. 
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THE DOMINICAN NUNS OF SAINT-JACQUES! 


IS intellectual work compatible with the religious life? 
According to St. Thomas Aquinas? a life of contemplation 
and asceticism normally demands it. Intellectual activity 
is closely bound up with contemplation and the teaching 
apostolate. Study is not just idle curiosity; for it springs 
from a love of all truths included in the Supreme Truth, in 
the Being Whose essence is Truth: God. Love of God 
demands contemplation, and contemplation, in its turn, 
demands study. Whosoever loves God desires to know Him 
and to explore the secrets of His infinite perfection; and 
without study it is impossible to have a clear and intelligent 
faith. Again, if contemplation should express and complete 
itself in the mission to teach divine truth to others, a know- 
ledge of religious doctrine, as complete as possible is 
obviously essential. 

The Order of Friars Preachers has so thoroughly under- 
stood the importance of intellectual work that it regards the 
latter as a fundamental necessity and has placed it, along- 
side of the Divine Office, first in the hierarchy of means. It 
was St. Dominic’s wish that his sons should be sufficiently 
detached from primary material interests to apply them- 
selves, without intermission, to study, prayer and preaching. 
The Order of Preachers was, in fact, the first religious group 
to make organised and collective study an essential part of 
the religious life. The Friars Preachers were students; and 
there has been no modification of this characteristic of theirs 
during the course of the centuries. The actual directions 
given by the present Master General of the Order, the Very 
Reverend Pére Gillet, successor of St. Dominic, are faithful 





1 Translated and adapted from Les Dominicaines de Saint-Jacques by 
M.-M. Davy (Mére Henri-Dominique), Foundress of the Community. 
Mére Henri-Dominique is hoping to make a foundation in England; and 
it is with her permission and encouragement that this article has been 
written, with a view- to making the life and work of her community 
known in this country. 

2 Summa Ila Mae, Q. 188, a. 5. 
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to this spirit. One might, perhaps, describe the main feature 
of the present Generalate as being an insistent exhortation 
to study—an exhortation directed, not only to the Friars 
Preachers, but also to the nuns and sisters belonging to the 
different branches of the cloistered Order. 


The first Dominican nuns were, above all, women of 
prayer. The conventual Tertiaries devoted themselves to the 
care of the sick and the education of girls. Such accounts 
as we possess of the nuns of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries have much to tell us of their mystical life; but they 
have less or tell us of their intellectual activity. Apart from 
prayer, there was little variation in the life of the sisters: 
they looked after the maintenance of the convent, served 
and did embroidery. 

Yet real learning had not always been unknown in 
monastic life for women. We are reminded of the Aventine, 
where virgins and widows submitted themselves to the 
discipline of intellectual work. Marcella, the ‘‘great 
student,’’ as St. Jerome loved to call her, inspired Paula 
and Eustochium, while intellectual culture equalled their 
religious fervour. They devoted all their time to contem- 
plation and study, and often night would overtake them at 
their work. They acquired a vast knowledge of Holy 
Scripture and their eager enthusiasm involved them in the 
problems of sacred science. The contemporaries of Gertrude 
and Mechtilde were also students. They read the Fathers in 
the original with the greatest ease; and they followed, in 
their convent, the courses of study prescribed for the 
Trivium and Quadrivium, which the clerics followed in the 
Universities. T’. sy wrote books themselves and their studies 
nourished their contemplative life. They also taught the 
young women who frequented the convents in great numbers 
at that period to receive education and instruction. 


Thus the life of study is no novelty, but the revival of an 
ancient tradition encouraged by the Church, a revival 
demanded by the new needs of women in the modern world 
and by the part which women play in modern society. 
There is no need to describe these new developments here. 
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The point to be emphasized is this: a number of young 
women, while finding themselves called to the contemplative 
life, have realised, at school or at the University, that study 
must always claim a place of the first importance in their 
lives, whether as a means of illuminating their own faith or 
as a remedy for that spiritual and intellectual distress which 
is so prevalent in these times. Such women have felt that 
it ought to be possible te combine this taste for study with 
the religious life of a Dominican nun. 

Since the modern world has made study so accessible to 
women, it is only normal, in view of the position assigned 
to intellectual work in the Dominican Order, that women 
students with a vocation for monastic life, should become 
Dominicans. The Order of Friars Preachers has ever been 
ready to adopt itself to the needs of the Church and of the 
times. So, once again, St. Dominic’s tree has produced yet 
another young branch. There was room for something quite 
new, homogeneous and complete in itself, for a new com- 
munity of sisters, in fact, drawn from student milieux 
and devoting themselves to contemplation, study and the 
apostolate. It would not have done merely to start some 
intellectual current in communities accustomed for genera- 
tions to other forms of work or to grant special facilities for 
study to certain sisters with the taste and aptitude for it. 
Besides, the success of the idea depended on finding modern 
formulas, on adapting the Constitutions and on devising 
something more elastic and more comprehensive in its 
scope. 

We must frankly recognize the fact that many young 
women, desirous of leading a monastic life and possessing a 
taste for study and the intellectual apostolate, cannot find 
what they seek in the existing Congregations. In enclosed 
Orders a large amount of time, after the recitation of the 
Office, is devoted to manual work. Organized and continu- 
ous study is rarely to be found and, even then, the facilities 
are few. Moreover, the enclosure prohibits all direct 
apostolic work. In the active Orders, the exterior works 
restrict monastic life; while concentrated study is even less 
possible there than in the enclosed orders, if one wants to 
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carry on advanced research and not merely prepare school 
lessons for a class. 


In addition to this need for study there is also the intel- 
lectual apostolate. The two are, in fact, intimately related. 
The development of women’s education demands a new type 
of apostolate. Large numbers of women students now attend 
the Universities. They concentrate almost entirely upon 
secular subjects, generally at the expense of any form of 
religious training. Many intellectual women professedly 
agnostic are interested in religious problems, but have no 
means of studying them. The secular, ‘‘neutral’’ and even 
anti-religious teaching given in Government schools and in 
the Universities has often to be refuted and always to be 
faced. Women who want to become Catholics now demand 
more in the way of instruction than they used to do. In fact, 
wherever there are centres of intellectual women there exists 
a crying need for teaching and for a type of apostolate which 
could be very well undertaken by Religious, properly 
instructed and thoroughly conversant with the moral and 
intellectual difficulties which beset the student world of 
to-day. 

It may be objected that monastic life is not adapted to 
modern conditions. But here one must discriminate between 
the spiritual side, which is permanent, and the material side, 
which is temporal and variable. There is nothing fixed or 
unalterable about monastic observances in themselves. It 
is possible to keep the essence and dispense with whatever 
is useless or cramping on the material side. Given good 
sense and intelligence the distinction is easy. 





3 Cf. the words of Pére Gillet in his address delivered at the opening 
of the convent of the Dominican nuns of St. Jacques (June 2nd, 1933): 
“In enclosed Dominican convents the emphasis is laid above all on 
penance: convent libraries are too often inadequate. The sisters are 

enerally so taken up with manual tasks that they have no facilities for 
intellectual work. In the case of the teaching Dominican sisters, the 
nuns have little margin whether of time or energy; they educate and 
instruct their pupils, but they have seldom the leisure to devote them- 
selves to work of their own. It is therefore essential to found a religious 
community at once contemplative and learned, consecrating itself to the 
doctrinal apostolate.’’ 
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Such was the origin, in Paris, of ‘‘Les Dominicaines de 
Saint-Jacques,’’ consecrated to study and the intellectual 
apostolate. The first convent of Dominican Friars founded 
in Paris in the thirteenth century bore this name. Planted in 
the very midst of the Schools, the Friars Preachers were 
chiefly recruited from the milieux of lecturers and 
students; and the University centres were the chief scene of 
their activities. The Dominican nuns of Saint-Jacques are, 
for the most part, students and lecturers, at any rate women 
with a definite taste for intellectual work. Their religious 
life is lived only a few steps away from the Rue Saint- 
Jacques, the great scholastic centre of the Middle Ages. 
They are also closely connected with University circles by 
a students’ centre established in the very middle of the 
Quartier Latin. 

The life of the Dominican nuns of Saint- Jacques is divided 
between contemplation, study and the apostolate. The 
hours and daily routine are modelled upon those of the 
houses of studies of the Friars Preachers. The religious 
exercises are so arranged that these sisters may devote them- 
selves to study for several hours on end; for it is obviously 
impossible to do serious intellectual work if one’s time is 
cut up into small portions. At 5-50 a.m. they are in Choir 
for Prime, Meditation, Terce and Sext, followed by Mass, 
sung every day. From 7-15 to 11-50 the sisters are free for 
study. At 11-55 they meet again for None, followed by 
dinner and a short recreation. Then come Vespers, after 
which they are again free for work from 1-30 to 6-45. At 
6-45 there is Compline (sung), Rosary and Meditation, 
followed by supper and recreation. Finally, at 8-15, come 
Matins and Lauds.‘ 

To a Dominican nun of Saint-Jacques contemplation is 
her first objective: her contemplative life is the measure of 
her vocation. She contemplates with an ardent love for the 
knowledge of God and of all truth which bears witness to 
Him. Meditation, the Sung Mass, the Divine Office recited 





4 When leaving the convent for lectures, classes, work in libraries or 
apostolic activities among University students, the sisters, for obvious 
reasons, lay aside their habits and assume lay clothes. 
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in common, the usual monastic mortification, are the potent 
means for promoting contemplation. To these are added, 
always with a view to contemplation, the solitary life and 
intense concentration on study. The sisters work continu- 
ously in their cells: they only meet for the various choir- 
offices, meals and recreation. 

Holy Scripture and Theology rank first among the sub- 
jects studied by the Dominican nuns of Saint-Jacques. 
Philosophy and kindred subjects give such mental training 
as the sisters need for their own personal work and for their 
apostolate. All knowledge is valued; for no study, if 
animated by a living faith, can degenerate into mere 
curiosity, since it is always dependent upon Divine Truth. 

All the sisters devote a certain number of years to 
Philosophy, Latin and Greek, and also to Hebrew in the case 
of those who are going to specialize in Holy Scripture. But 
just as with the Friars Preachers individual capacities are 
always taken into account, so the nuns of Saint-Jacques are 
not all forced in the same direction. There are some who 
show ability for abstract study and for learned work leading 
to publications. Others have a special taste for teaching; 
and these, when they have taken their degrees, are free to 
teach in institutions of various types. All values are re- 
spected. The important thing is to know one’s own 
capacities and deficiencies and then to give oneself to God 
along the lines that He has laid down. It is not a question 
of pandering to merely human tastes, but of knowing where 
one’s capabilities lie, so that one may discover what is 
essentially one’s work in life. 

A library, mainly religious, philosophical and theological, 
has been organized for purposes of study. Thus the sisters 
can easily find, on the spot, the books and periodicals which 
they wish to consult. Special books may be consulted in the 
various Paris libraries. 

The intellectual work of the nuns falls into two distinct 
categories: first, their own personal work, whether religious 
or secular, and secondly, directly apostolic work, carried 
out by means of study-circles, lectures or teaching. 

All the sisters are expected to undertake personal study. 
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It is the business of each one of them to consider, under the 
direction of authority, what work she should take up and 
in what subject it would be best for her to specialize. This 
condition being pre-supposed, they apply themselves eagerly 
to study, according to their individual gifts and previous 
examinations; and for this purpose they may follow the 
various University courses in the Free or State Faculties and 
attend the necessary lectures. But such courses are only 
regarded as preliminary to further work; and the sisters 
always supplement them by personal study carried out in 
their cells in the recollection of monastic silence. 

The solitary and studious life of the Dominican Nuns of 
Saint-Jacques does not in any way impair their life as a 
community. On the contrary, their fraternal charity is all 
the greater in proportion as less of their time is spent in 
common. At recreation the sisters pool the results of their 
research-work, reading or teaching; and they profit 
mutually by one another’s experiences. Conversation on 
serious and vital topics contributes to the general good both 
of individuals and of the community: it prevents pettiness 
and absorption in details; while their ascetic training helps 
to eliminate that excessive sensibility or susceptibility which 
sometimes becomes so distressing in communities of women. 

The Dominicans of Saint- Jacques leave their prayers and 
studies from time to time in order to give themselves to the 
apostolate. This is, of course, not the primary purpose of 
their foundation, but it is a secondary purpose and one, 
moreover, which springs naturally from the first. Their 
motto being ‘‘Caritas Veritas,’’ their charity leads them to 
contemplate the truth of God; and this same charity urges 
them to express eternally what they have learnt of Divine 
Truth. Their apostolate is, above all, doctrinal, and its 
natural field is to be found in the various intellectual 
milieux. They direct study-circles of girls in lycées and 
teach the fundamentals of religion to students who want to 
become Catholics. But the most important side of their 
work is the organization of a students’ centre with a library 
for the study of religion, a chapel and a lecture-room. The 
sisters are in constant contact with the women students. By 
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meeting them at lectures and conferences and by talking to 
them individually, they are able to guide their studies, 
instruct them, clear up their difficulties and strengthen their 
moral and Christian life. This wise and prudent penetration 
of University life, with its moral and religious aim, 
is a work particularly dear to the Dominicans of Saint- 
Jacques. They have, too, to their credit, conversions and 
“fresh starts’’ in which they have actively co-operated. 
The life of the Dominican nuns of Saint-Jacques is not 
without its difficulties. From the outside this studious 
existence may appear attractive; but in actual practice it is, 
as is the life of all Religious, rooted in sacrifice. Because 
the Dominican of Saint-Jacques specializes in study, she 
must always be humble; and because she desires to hand on 
Truth to others, her personality must not act as a kind of 
screen in front of the light which she has made her own and 
wishes to share. Simplicity is the daughter of intelligence; 
it is only sham intellectuals who pose. The Dominican nun 
of Saint-Jacques does not try to acquire a uniform know- 


ledge of many subjects. She keeps steadily before her the 
aim which she pursues—the acquisition of divine science, 
first to nourish her powers of contemplation, and secondly 
to nourish her apostolate. She studies in order that she may 
come nearer to God and live by Him alone. Her favourite 
prayer is that of the Psalmist: Da mihi intellectum et 
vivam. 


Jocetyn M. C. Toynsee. 





THE WAY OF TRUTH 


THOUGH it is eminently true that there is but one way for 
all men through the tangled wilderness of human life, namely 
the way that has been opened and trodden by Him Who 
declared: I am the Way, nevertheless there is a sense in 
which it is true to say that the ways of God are as diversified 
as the individuality of those who seek Him. All are Members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, but the hierarchy of place 
and function within that Body comprehends, and indeed 
demands, a variety of state and action that covers all the 
needs and capacities of human nature. It is not a difference 
of way, but rather a difference of emphasis. In its essentials 
the Christian life and the Christian ideals are the same for all 
men—union with God through union with the God-man; but 
in its variety of emphasis the Christ-life which men are called 
to lead is a jewel of a myriad facets. 

It is in this sense of emphasis, therefore, that we may 
speak of Dominican spirituality as the Way of Truth, 
without wishing to appropriate that quality exclusively to 
the Order of St. Dominic. The word Veritas, the distinctive 
motto of the Order, undoubtedly sums up the ideal which 
St. Dominic realized in his own life and set before the 
members of his Order as the essential means of their 
sanctification and of their apostolate. Into how great a tree 
this mustard seed can grow is made strikingly clear in a 
notable work of the late Pére Joret, O.P., which has recently 
appeared in its English translation.’ It is a work addressed 
primarily to Dominican Tertiaries living in the world, but it 
proves itself to be a treatise on the spiritual life based upon 
principles so essential to the intelligent appreciation of the 
foundations of all spirituality that its appeal will be far wider 
than the modesty of its author allowed him to think, 
embracing not only all the cloistered members of the 
Dominican Order but many outside its ranks. 





1 Dominican Life. By F.-D. Joret, O.P. Authorised Translation. 
With a Foreword by Father Bernard Delany, O.P., Provincial. (pp. 
XU—31I. 7s. 6d. Sands & Co.) 
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In the circumstances, however, one is not surprised to 
find that his treatise presupposes to some extent the 
elementary principles upon which it rests, so that we think it 
worth while to elaborate somewhat at least the most impor- 
tant one of all, that namely which emerges from an accurate 
understanding of the implication of ‘‘Truth’’ in this context. 
Perhaps the philosophical approach to this understanding 
will prove the most satisfying; it is, at any rate, undoubtedly 
the Dominican one. 

Truth stands for perfect adequation between a mind 
knowing and an object known. Where the mind is one which 
depends upon the actuality of the object for its knowledge, 
as is the case with the human mind, the truth resultant upon 
a perfect adequation between the two is situate in the mind 
and is a real quality thereof; any lack of adequation, on 
the other hand, is reducible to some defect in the mind and 
leads to falsity therein. This is what we usually mean when 
we speak of truth or falsity. But there is also another aspect 
of truth, less familiar, perhaps, but more fundamental. It 
consists in that relation of adequation which created things 
bear to the mind of the Creator; it results from the perfect 
reproduction in objective reality of the idea pre-existing in 
the mind of the divine Artificer, and it has its analogy in 
the work of the human artificer. This is truth in being, 
ontological truth, and is a quality that resides not in the mind 
knowing but in the object known. The point to observe is 
that truth in both aspects is a quality or perfection resident 
in the subject of which truth is predicated and this quality 
or perfection represents a unity of likeness with the object 
known or the mind which preconceived it, as the case may 
be. 

Knowing always supposes a oneness of this kind; as 
Aristotle perceived, and still more clearly St. Thomas. to 
know a thing is in some sense to become it; and the 
recognition of this oneness by a created mind constitutes 
logical truth, which is thus the immediate outcome of a 
oneness of being (accidental, of course) shared by the 
knower and the known. This entitative basis of truth is 
still more manifest in ontological truth, for the latter is 
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synonymous with the actual being of the subject in which 
it resides, including both the accidental and the substantial 
modifications of that being. To quote both the Philosopher 
and the Angelic Doctor again: ‘‘As each thing is in respect 
of being, so it is in respect of truth.’’ The reason for this 
conclusion is, according to the former, because ‘‘the principles 
of eternal things . . . are the cause of the being of other 
things,’’ and according to St. Thomas, because things are 
said to be true in this transcendental sense insofar as they 
correspond with their prototype in the mind of God Who 
created them, in other words, to the extent that they actually 
are what God intends and desires them to be. 

We may now apply these philosophical notions of truth 
to the matter in hand. It is clear, first of all, that the search 
for truth is the search for God, because a thing is truly 
known only when its ultimate causes are known, and these 
are to be found only in God. Knowledge is valuable, is 
indeed true knowledge, only when it leads immediately or 
remotely to a greater knowledge of God; but any knowledge 
can lead to a greater knowledge of God if it is true in the 
completest sense. Secondly, it is clear that truth implies 
something much deeper than mere knowing; it implies 
being. In the logical order progressive attainment of truth, 
properly understood, is a progressive attainment of union 
with God in the realm of intellectual being; and if that 
attainment of truth is inspired by Charity, that union with 
God is in the realm of supernatural being, representing a 
mode of raising the mind and heart to God. In the 
ontological order truth is the actuality, perfection, being, of 
the creature as measured by the prototype in the divine mind. 
It might appear that this latter adequation was absolutely 
necessary, that in point of fact the thing made by God must 
be in every respect what He intends and desires. But, 
without here entering into the theological analysis of this 
mystery, we may say that in one instance of creation at least 
there is room for a lack of adequation—the case, namely, 
of the creature created with the use of a free-will. Though 
in all that pertains essentially to his nature man is true to the 
divine idea, yet in all that falls within the province of his 
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free choice he bears within him the capability of finding the 
ultimate perfection designed for him by God or of falling 
short of it. Man is free, therefore, to become true in the 
completest sense, free to attain to a perfection of super- 
natural being in an eternal union with God, for this is God’s 
intention and will in creating him. And if freedom is the 
dearest heritage of man, the apparent sacrifice of this 
freedom, which the pursuit of ultimate Truth implies, is the 
only one guarantee of its retention and perfecting: ‘‘the 
truth shall make you free.”’ 

Our Lord said of Himself: ‘‘I am the truth.’’ The hypo- 
static union of the two natures in the Person of God the Son 
exhibits truth in its supreme mode, for therein the divine 
Prototype and the perfect Ectype of man are joined ina 
union closer than that of body and soul. He is the Word of 
God, the Image of the divine mind, and therefore through 
Him all things were made; it is through oneness with Him 
that truth is found in things. When man had fallen from 
this truth it was, in the inscrutable designs of God, through 
a new kind of union with the Word that man should be 
re-created in this truth of being. “‘And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us.’’ As men have been redeemed 
through the instrumentality of the human nature of the 
Word, it is through union with this humanity that man will 
again find the perfect truth which is union with the divinity. 
Christ our Lord is, therefore, the Way, the very Door, 
through which all must pass to become true, to be what God 
would have them be. 

This is, in very skeleton, the implication of that funda- 
mental principle which must underlie all spiritually, and it is 
to this one essential thing above all others that Dominican 
spirituality is directed. It is, as we have said and as must be 
obvious, a question of emphasis, for it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that it could be excluded from other ways of 
spirituality any more than the Pax of the Benedictines, the 
Caritas Dei of the Franciscans or the A.M.D.G. of the 
Jesuits could be exc’uded from the Dominican way. But 
this emphasis shows itself as distinctive in the ideals and life 
of that Order; explains its devotion to study, especially of 
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Holy Scripture, Theology and Philosophy; explains its 
devotion to preaching, teaching and the apostolate in 
general, together with its equally profound devotion to the 
choral Office and the liturgy; explains its more than ordinary 
devotion to the Mother of God and to her Rosary, as well as 
the multiplied suffrages for the dead. It explains, too, the 
simplicity and freedom of the Dominican method of private 
prayer, especially of contemplative prayer, with its doctrinal 
and liturgical inspiration, the very definite attitude towards 
mortification and penance, the comprehensiveness of its 
manifold activities, the marked characteristic of a sane and 
balanced outlook on life combined with a disinterested 
pursuit of objective truth, and the external variety of type 
in its members. 

All these facets of Dominican life (which we set down as 
ideals, whatever shortcomings there may be in practice) are 
enlarged upon by Pére Joret in the book to which we have 
already called attention. In the chapter entitled: ‘‘On 
Conforming our Whole Life to the Truth’’ the author deals 
with the primary moral virtue, Prudence, as a practical 
means of reducing Truth to the sphere of everyday affairs. 
“Tt is of very little use to study truth and to make it the 
subject of our meditation,’’ he observes, ‘‘if we rest content 
with contemplating it as mere dilettanti, without regulating 
our life according to what we know. We must do the truth 
in charity, St. Paul tells us, and St. John insists that we must 
walk in truth. St. Dominic seems to be borrowing the 
Beloved Disciple’s terminology when he says: ‘‘I have no 
greater joy than to learn that my children are walking in the 
truth.’’ All his life our Father set us a wonderful example 
of that course.’’ There are definite pitfalls in pursuing this 
path of truth. ‘‘Sincerity must beware of being self- 
assertive. Frankness must avoid degenerating into harsh- 
ness which is wounding to the feelings of others.’” Though 
“charity is the starting point for everything in Christian 
conduct . . . the foundation which nothing can replace,’’ 
yet supernatural Prudence is ‘‘the means through which 
the good impulses of divine love are realized in the details of 
daily life . . . To that end it seeks the happy medium 
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between the extremes to which our human’passions are ever 
tending.’’ Some might be tempted to imagine that this view 
of the spiritual life will stifle enthusiasm. But ‘‘do not be 
afraid that the happy medium implies mediocrity,’’ says the 
author. ‘‘For the ends are ever in view, those magnificent 
ends which charity prescribes. Prudence selects the means 
of attaining those ends . . . And yet even in the use of the 
very best means exaggeration is quite possible . . . ‘‘The 
excellence of a religious rule,’’ writes St. Thomas, ‘“‘lies not 
in the rigour of the observances practised, but in the perfect 
adaptation of these observances to the end aimed at.’’ . . . 
For the same reason the ideal does not mean wearing oneself 
out by mortifications and prolonging pious exercises to an 
extraordinary extent. All that should be regulated by the 
holy virtue of prudence . . . It is by the acts of prudence 
that we are enabled to introduce truth into our life.’’ 

This common-sense attitude to life, natural and spiritual, 
this effort to recognise and follow an objective norm in total 
disregard of any subjective bias or of the obstructive 
reactions of others, this devotion to cold truth, is a notable 
characteristic of the great saints of the Order, like St. 
Dominic himself, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Catherine of Siena. For those at least who are acquainted 
with the lives of these saints, examples innumerable will leap 
to the mind. But this same characteristic is the reason, too, 
of much of the misunderstanding and even misjudgment that 
the Order has suffered from its earliest days. It is precisely 
this that brought St. Thomas under suspicion in certain 
quarters; though, as he himself observes apropos of a 
philosophical dispute in an obiter dictum worthy of greater 
fame: Quicquid horum sit non est nobis multum curandum, 
quia studium philosophiae non est ad hoc quod sciatur quid 
homines senserit sed qualiter se habeat veritas r-vum.”’ It 
is this same characteristic, again, that has mace Torque- 
mada the sinister archetype of all Dominicans in the minds 
of many for generations past. But this one can almost 
excuse—the objective impartiality implied in such a thing as 
the Inquisition is foreign to what is common enough to be 
normal in human nature. Moreover it represents a very 
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high ideal and at the same time easily lends itself to abuse; 
from both these angles the lesser sons and daughters of St. 
Dominic may often fall short in practice. This book of Pére 
Joret is primarily intended to raise a beacon of guidance 
and encouragement to the Dominicans of to-day that they 
may both know and practise the high ideals of the Order to 
which they have been called; and it should serve its purpose 
well. But it also affords a wealth of teaching and spiritual 
direction for all who are prepared to take an objective view 
of the Christian life and of its obligations. The Way of Truth 
is straight and very narrow, but here is one of the guides to 
whom all may trust themselves confidently. 


HiLary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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CONSUMMATUM EST 


SPEAKING as one less wise in such matters, I should say 
that Mr. Epstein’s object in the grotesqueness of his 
sculptured figures is twofold: first, to bring out, by deliber- 
ate over-emphasis, points that others might overlook; and 
secondly, to balance the inadequacy of his medium, stone. 

The first point explains the exaggeration of feature in his 
figures. And how justifiable this is I was able to note upon 
seeing in the flesh the original of one of the busts, exhibited 
in the Leicester Galleries, standing alongside the bust itself. 
To look at the original immediately after seeing the repro- 
duction was to see how much one had missed in the former 
—and what a great sculptor Mr. Epstein is. 

The second object explains what one might call the 
brutality of his technique, the hard mathematical lines, the 
artificial disproportions, and the rough, clay-model sur- 
facing. A sculptor’s problem is this: he has to produce 
out of stone upon the observer the same dynamic effect 
as a living personality produces. Stone with the lines 
of a human face is something much less than the 
lines of a human form in flesh and blood vitalized by a 
human personality. The deficit has to be made up. There 
are many ways of making it up. Mr. Epstein’s way is to 
change the lines or usual appearance so that the thing 
presented is calculated, by its very strangeness, to jolt the 
mind and encourage the recognition of underlying realities, 
or suggested realities. 

Whether the ideas which Mr. Epstein here portrays are 
right or not is open to dispute. But any shortcoming in this 
respect must not be confused with shortcomings in his 
technique. The perfection of line and its carrying force 
are alone enough to put him amongst the great sculptors. 
And the undeniable strength and character of his works is a 
certain corrective to the tinsel weakness of much of the 
sculpture that has been imposed upon us in the past, even 
though it be an exaggeration in an opposite direction, truth 
lying somehow between the two. 

But when we come to consider the underlying ideas which 
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this artist expresses in stone, our approval of Mr. Epstein 
must be considerably modified. To confine ourselves to the 
work Consummatum Est, if it is meant to bear any relation 
to Him Who spoke these momentous words it is a failure. 
What it conveys is this: Life, cumbersome in its early forms, 
(expressed by the disproportion and ungainly attitude of the 
limbs), evolving from the cosmic mechanism, (expressed by 
the giant mathematical lines of the whole), straining upwards 
(shown in the strained upheaving of the shoulders from a 
recumbent position); there is suffering there (the conven- 
tional nail marks are used) combined with un-understanding 
resignation (clearly observable in the face and in the 
upturned hands). Standing at the feet of the prone figure, 
one sees in addition an expression of irony in the face; but 
this disappears as one moves up to look at the full face, and 
is perhaps unintentional. 


That is, in general, our interpretation of Consummatum 
Est, and it most certainly does not represent the historical 
Christ Who uttered these words. Even historically it is 
certain that Our Lord had a clear knowledge of the purpose 
of His dying and, in spite of His agony, died willingly in 
love and hope and joy; there was no blank resignation to 
the unknown, dead-ended, such as this sculpture portrays. 
Everything even in the humanity of Christ cries out against 
this use of His consummated self-sacrifice of love to picture 
a naturalistic and mechanistic fantasy of cosmic evolution. 
Leaving aside the Divine Revelation of the Incarnation, 
there is nothing here to suggest even humanity, certainly 
nothing to suggest a soul in the image of God shining through 
the material flesh. So that the untruth of this represen- 
tation is painfully clear, its untruth in its historical 
association signified by the nail-marks and the.title. 


An interesting comparison is provided by the Head of a 
Young Communist in the same exhibition. Mr. Epstein has 
here reproduced everything to the life, notably the 
mechanical intellectualism in the heavy forehead and the 
saturnine determination of the strong mouth. Because there 
is nothing more in the ideal than this, no hope or love or joy, 
and perhaps because this is a subject that the artist can 
appreciate, he has produced a true likeness. But in 
Consummatum Est he has missed the elementary truth and 
suggested elemental notions that are not true. He has no 
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right to use the central personality of human history as a 
lay figure for the expression of a cosmic idea totally opposed 
to the known purpose and ideals of that historic Person. 
And Christians, Catholics above all, are right in resenting 
the untruth and the lack of consideration for all that they 
hold sacred shown in the exhibition of this piece of sculpture. 
They have no right to decry his chosen medium of expres- 
sion, which has indeed much to recommand it, but every 
right to resent his choice of subject on which to exercise it. 


FInBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 














HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


We have received a report of the work that is being done in 
the House of Hospitality at Wigan and it is so remarkable, 
even in its brief report form, and so practical an application 
of Our Lord’s teaching that we reproduce it in full. 


IT is now a year since the Wigan House of Hospitality 
started its work. In that time we have made many mistakes, 
and have learnt much. In this report we are attempting to 
give some idea of the work, the difficulties, the needs, and 
the spirit. 

Houses of Hospitality, though bearing much resemblance 
to other expressions of the Church’s care to apply the 
Corporal Works of Mercy, are something peculiar to our 
times, and work in a way which, though modern, is never- 
theless the essential Christian way. 

The first House of Hospitality was opened in New York, 
and there are now several in various towns of the United 
States. In Canada there are several more under the name 
of Friendship Houses. This Wigan House is the first in 
England, and is inspired by the New York one. 

The spirit is that of the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew, 
Chapters v, vi, and vii). It is an attempt to accept the face 
meaning of the words of Christ and to have Faith in His 
promises. 

In particular, the following words of Christ apply with 
great force to the House of Hospitality: 

“Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow turn not away .. . ”’ 

That is the spirit of the House, as far as possible. To 
enable the staff to apply these Divine words in a literal spirit, 
other words of Christ may also be quoted as the ideal before 
the House workers : 

“Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat, nor 
for your body, what you shall put on. . . be not 
solicitous, saying What shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed; seek you there- 


— first the Kingdom of God and all these shall be added 
Te... ™ 
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With this spirit the House endeavours to apply the Sermon 
on the Mount literally. Those who come seeking help are not 
regarded as applicants or cases; they are human beings. 
Even more than that, they are regarded as Ambassadors of 
God and the Staff endeavours to see Christ is every one of 
them. ‘‘ . . . What you do to these, my poor ones, you 
do unto Me.’’ 

The Staff of the House exists to serve those in need, to 
serve them in every possible way, and to regard nothing as 
being too good for them. 

In all the work, material relief, though playing a great 
part, is not the main objective, for the House exists to meet 
the most serious needs, and they are spiritual. It is part of 
the work, and the hardest part, to combat that spirit of 
materialism that is so rampant to-day. 

This spirit, with its worship of material wealth, its regard 
for clothes and rank, is a dangerous element in our society 
and its influence is to be felt in every walk of life. Poor men 
will miss Mass because they cannot wear good clothes or put 
their penny in the plate; because their neighbours might 
think ill of them. Men and women look with a patronising 
pity on their neighbours who have to accept ‘‘charity.’’ The 
rich ignore and pass by carelessly those in need, secure in 
the knowledge that the State will look after them. 

In the House we meet all these forms of materialism, and 
many more. We endeavour to meet some by showing in our 
lives, to some extent at least, that clothes and money are not 
essential, and by treating all, poor, ragged, tramps and rich 
alike, as our personal friends. We try to shock the rich into 
realising their brotherhood with the poor, and the essential 
Christian duty of helping the poor out of their surplus. 
Further we endeavour to correct, in a little way, the imper- 
sonalism and ruthless efficiency of the State organisations by 
the personal care and love of Christianity. 

All this implies a great variety and amount of work. This 
is so. 

There seems to be no limit to the queries and needs 
brought to the House. Rent and unemployment assistance 
are the more common queries; clothes and nourishing foods 
the more common needs. 

But the variety is unlimited. Need for invalid chairs, for 
books to read while ill, for bedding (and for beds), for 
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railways fares, for help to pay rent and rates, for prayer 
pooks, for shoes for the children (or they cannot go to 
school). Advice on matrimonial disputes, or safeguarding 
a child’s faith, and many others. 

What do we need? Clothes, food, boots and shoes, and 
practically every human requirement—or the money to buy 
them. 

After a year of finding our feet we have a certain amount 
of work to record, which is little, yet has kept the Staff well 
occupied. Now our Staff shows signs of increasing—so does 
the work; we can find work for a much larger staff than we 
are likely to have for a long time. 

In the past year we have: 

Distributed some 1,500 articles of clothing. 

Supplied some 525 meals. 

Provided some 160 nights’ shelter. 

Dealt with over 2,000 inquiries (mainly rent and 
U.A.B.). 


Here is the summary of a recent week: 

Sixty people in, asking for clothes (we were able to 
supply about half of these requests). 

A bed supplied to a family with seven children, the 
elder children of both sexes sleeping together. 

Help for one case from the Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

One case of a man endeavouring to place his child in an 
orphanage. 

One query about the Court Missioner. 

Seven Unemployment Assistance Board cases. 

One Court of Referees case. 

One rent case. 

In addition, various secretarial work done for local 
Catholic organisations. 

From the very nature of the work statistical reports do 
not give an adequate picture; few questions are completed 
with one visit, often several visits and much work is re- 
quired before the question is settled. 

What can you do? : 

If you have the vocation, you can join our staff. 

If you wish to help, you can give some of your spare time. 

You can send us food and clothes and our other needs. 

You can send us money to purchase our needs. 
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We are trying to follow in the footsteps of all the social 
Saints, St. Francis, St. John Bosco, St. Antonino, and of 
such men as Frederic Ozanam. By imitating them we are 
trying to imitate Christ. Our only rules are: To love all 
who come in, be they deserving poor or not, and to endea- 
vour never to say no. With your material help we can live 
up to the second; with your prayers we have some chance 
of living up to the first. 

In the name of Christ, help the poor whom Christ loves, 
and in whom Christ lives. Help Christ by helping His poor. 

For the Staff: 

R. P. WatsH, Motty WatsH, Mary Power, Tep 
DONNELLY, JOHN ASPINAL, JOHN LANNON. 


For the Committee: 
Rev. Fr. GREENHOUS, Chairman. 
Rev. Fr. RIMMER, Treasurer. 
R. P. Watsu, Secretary. 
THE HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY, 16 Darlington Street, 
Wigan. 


Being ourselves personally acquainted with this splendid 
work, we recommend it wholeheartedly to the notice of our 
readers. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST MENACE. Father S. J. Reuver, S.J., 
treats excellently in THE CATHOLIC WORLD (November) of 
How Not to Fight Communism: 

As far as Communism is concerned we might just as well con- 
sign our text-books to a bonfire. For the communism they speak 
of (which is so easy to dispose of) is not at all the Communism 
that is threatening the civilization of the world at present. When, 
O when! shall we stop saying and hearing that ‘‘Socialism 
advocates state ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, Communism advocates state ownership of 
absolutely all goods’? or that ‘“‘Communism and Socialism 
advocate equal wages for all—skilled and unskilled, industrious 
and slothful; but under such a system man will lack the proper 
incentive to work. Therefore... ’’? When shall we cease 
wasting time on the learned reductio ad absurdum, that since 
Communism denies absolutely all private ownership, even of 
goods of consumption, it must necessarily deny individuals the 
right to eat food and wear clothes; since consumption is par 
excellence an act of ownership? And what purpose is served by 
holding profound disquisitions showing the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of distinguishing adequately between goods of production 
and of consumption? But confusion of thought is not mono- 
polized by any narrow group: we still hear Catholics and non- 
Catholics, educated and uneducated—labourers, mechanics, 
physicians, lawyers, business men—asking why Communism is 
objectionable if it is divorced from atheism, implying in their 
question that on this condition it would be unobjectionable. 
They have not yet come to realize that the fight is not about 
communism (whatever that is), but about Communism, namely, 
the political-economic-social-religious system of life at present 
partly established in Russia and being propagandized throughout 
the world. Call it Communism if you will (Lenin calls it 
Socialism, in the present preliminary stage), but it is a definite 
concrete working out of the Marxian and Leninian ideology, with 
everything thereby implied and with all its bearings on the 
diverse functions of individual and social life. 

The writer continues with a frank discussion of ‘‘some of 
the difficulties of our anti-Communist position. These 
difficulties come from two sources, namely the actual con- 
crete circumstances in which we are situated, and also the 
reliance of some anti-Communists upon arguments that 
never had any life or at least by this time are eligible for 
interment . . . ’’ He shows in some detail how many of 
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the economic and metaphysical arguments commonly 
alleged against Communism are unconvincing and invalid. 


Though it is a valid argument against Communism to maintain 
and prove that it is contrary to human nature, the appreciation 
of this most fundamental argument presupposes a broad founda- 
tion of general ethics, which in turn presupposes a course of 
studies. But to present this argument to a hungry or dole- 
relieved crowd! It has been well said that ‘‘an empty stomach 
has no ears.’’ And even if Communism is contrary to human 
nature, it may well be asked in retort whether the present con- 
dition of millions of workers and unemployed is according to 
human nature or contrary to it. 


Shall we urge that Communism is atheistic? Communists (at 
least in this country) deny the atheism of their system. Their 
denial, of course, is thoroughly unconvincing to anybody who 
knows even the elements, but such knowledge is not universal. . . 


Still, putting aside the question of the atheism of Communism, 
are we going to argue that American Capitalism is theistic? We 
should like to make it such, of course. But the Capitalists feel 
that we are abstract theorists on this point; whatever they may 
do or think on Sundays, their business god is the law of supply 
and demand of labour; they are willing to profit by our denun- 
ciation of Communism, but they neither subscribe to our reasons 
for the denunciation, nor do they accept the conclusions at which 
we arrive. And the Communists retort to us by asking what the 
Church is doing effectively (as distinguished from ‘‘publishing 
Encyclicals’’) to secure living wages for the workers. We answer 
(among other things) that the Church is not a political power 
with an army and police force; that it must win over employers 
by persuasion and not by force. And they reply that since the 
Church has not succeeded in spite of its great numbers and its 
age-old established position, it evidently never will succeed; that 
the Communists themselves will take over the job and do effec- 
tively what we are trying vainly to accomplish; that Russia is an 
example of what can be accomlished. . . 


Into this fertile field comes the Communist and argues con- 
vincingly—for his argument is both alluring and true—that there 
must be something wrong with our present system if it does not 
serve to distribute to the masses an equitable share of the abun- 
dance that surrounds us. Shall we say that maldistribution is 
not per se but only per accidens, as some of our textbooks put it 
with grim humour? Or what other logical devices shall be used 
to ward off destruction from the greedy employers who—blinded 
by their selfishness—cannot realize what is going on, and are still 
hoping they can escape the necessity of paying a living wage? 
They say it is impossible, industry cannot survive it, the neces- 
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sary surplus would be consumed and business would not with- 
stand a period of strain without a reserve of earnings. Honest or 
dishonest, this contention is in accord with the Communist’s 
thesis and is welcomed by him; for he maintains that the 
capitalistic system is essentially unworkable, unless it relies on 
the exploitation of the proletariat. 

Fr. Reuver rightly insists that the situation can be met 
only ‘‘through understanding, and then a patient exposition, 
of the philosophy of property, which includes the funda- 
mental principle that private ownership, far from being 
destined to exclude common use, is justified only on the plea 
that it makes possible the wide distribution of temporal 
goods.’’ But his article is no essay on how Communism 
should be fought, but is intended precisely to ‘‘indicate the 
difficulties of theoretic refutation and the need of prudence 
and thorough understanding,’’ and to hint that 
theoretical solutions are futile, and that the only solution of any 
worth is a practical one consisting of a wider distribution of the 
means of production; and for those who are not owners, a living 
wage. Communism, it is true, is not merely an economic nor 
merely a religious problem; but the political and social phases will 
solve themselves if men are given the opportunity of living like 
human beings and are taught anew that they—both employer 
and employee—are God’s children. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. It is good news that THE 
CLERGY REVIEW is to be restored again to the proportions of 
a full-sized review in January. The November number 
contains a very sound article on The People and the Liturgy 
by Canon E. J. Mahoney, from which we extract this very 
good sense : 


It is a vast subject with many aspects, but it is at least 
possible to mention one or two things which are obstacles 
to the liturgical movement. We would put, first, as 
being radically the opposite of all that the liturgy means, 
the destruction of a popular service, in which all can 
join, for a liturgical one confined to a few chosen experts. 
The Rosary or the Jesus Psalter, for example, heartily recited by 
the whole congregation, is nearer to the —s of public worship 
than Vespers sung by a select choir who, no doubt, together with 


a few altar servers, are thoroughly enjoying themselves. The 
papal commendations of liturgical worship suppose that the 
people are taking part. It is a herculean task to get them to take 
part, but well worth the effort. They can be taught Sunday 
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Compline, which is practically invariable, exactly as they are 
taught the ordinary Benediction chants. The same applies to the 
Mass. Very effective children’s Masses exist in which all join in 
vernacular singing; the words correspond sufficiently to the 
actions of the priest at the altar. It would, we think, be a 
retrograde step to replace this congregational act by a Mass in 
which the children do not join. It has been proved that it is 
comparatively easy to teach children a plainsong Common and 
the Mass responses. Plainsong has become almost synonymous 
with liturgical revival, but it is regarded in some quarters as a 
type of music which can be executed only by trained singers, led 
by a maestro conducting the performance with a rapt expression 
and the most extraordinary manual dexterity. Conducting a 
Symphony Orchestra seems easy by comparison. As we regard 
the matter, the introduction of plainsong favours a love for the 
the liturgy only because it is possible for the people to join in 
the singing of a plainsong Common, whereas they cannot join in 
the singing of Turner in F. If it is restricted to a trained choir, 
the people remain ‘‘dumb spectators and outsiders,’’ as the 
present Pope has described them. With a body of singers acting 
as a background or assistance to the rest, and by repeating the 
same chants each Sunday, a congregation can be taught to sing 
the Common and the responses. 

The movement can be helped along on the positive side by 
getting very clear in our own minds what it is we are aiming at. 
“‘Ante omnia considerandus est finis et secundum finem dirigen- 
dus est cursus.’’ The end desired must always be the salvation 
of the people, and translated into the terms of our present dis- 
cussion this means that it must be our endeavour to foster the 
faith and the charity and the piety of the masses of the people by 
gradually directing their minds and hearts towards suitable 
liturgical devotions. They love processions because they feel 
they are actively taking part in something. Why should they 
not take part in Rogation processions—the responses to the 
Litany are simple enough; or in the procession on Palm Sunday 
and Candlemas? Pious Confraternities attract them because they 
feel they belong to an organization and are part of its life. Why 
should not this identifical spirit be developed so as to make them 
more conscious of their membership of the Church and of their 
part in its worship, especially in the Mass. Even a modest 
attempt to direct the interest of the people in this direction will 
open an inexhaustible store of material for sermons and instruc- 
tions; explanations of the prayers and rites of the Mass and 
appropriate references to the Collects of the Missal, will create a 
natural desire to follow the priest more closely by using a Missal: 
the variety obtained by the different ‘‘methods’’ of assisting at 
Mass will be found in the variety of the proper and of the litur- 
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gical Seasons. Sermons and instructions on the Sacraments could 
take the form of explaining the text of the Ritual. Some under- 
standing, for example, of the rite of Baptism might induce the 
faithful to be present themselves when Baptism is administered 
and to renew their own baptismal promises. 

Of more immediate value as, so to speak, propaganda, is the 
idea of a liturgical week, on the lines of the many Conferences 
which take place annually. Schemes of this sort will — 
interest a very few, but indirectly the enthusiasm of the few wi 
affect the masses, and it is with the masses of ordinary people 
that a priest is chiefly concerned. 


PARENTS! SAVE YOUR CHILDREN from modern education is 
the slogan of the November number of ESpRIT. The drift of 
Bernard Charbonneau’s La fabrication des bons éléves and 
Jacques Lefrancq’s Du massacre des innocents a l’ orienta- 
tion pedagogique is sufficiently indicated by the titles. 
Criticism is detailed and drastic, but at the same time con- 
structive. The writers will brook no reformism to 
ameliorate the stultifying mass-manufacture which has 
become substituted for education; they demand a thorough- 
going ‘‘personalist revolution of teaching, holding that 
revolution is more realistic and even practical than reform.’’ 
“Our world is systematically slaying its children. At this 
time when the totalitarian states are attempting the horrible 
experiment of turning out men who are ‘manufactured’ 
through and through, our task ought to be to protect our 
children from this menace, because in each child lies some 
hope of a new generation of free and responsible human 
beings.’ The length to which totalitarian carries this 
“horrible experiment’’ is illustrated in an accompanying 
article on School, Church and State in Germany; that the 
process of substituting ‘‘manufacture’’ for education is little 
less retrograde in England is the burden of Education for 
Function by F. G. Searle in the second number of 
INTEGRATION.’ Mr. Searle’s penetrating criticism is, how- 
ever, concerned with a specifically Christian revolution in 
education rather than with a merely ‘‘personalist’’ one. His 





uc, We would take this opportunity of assuring the Editor of this 

Students’ Catholic Review’’ from Cambridge that our previous remarks 
(Brackrriars, July, p. 532) were no charge of un-Englishry, but 
intended to indicate to our readers the similarity of ‘‘spirit’? which per- 
vades his review with that of some of the most vital and estimable 
trends and movements on the Continent and in U.S.A. 
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remarks on school ‘‘sports’’ recall the Pope’s stern words in 
the Mit brennender Sorge: 

Moreover, by games the child, and the adult, is taught that 
subordination of the individual to the group which is perhaps the 
most disturbing feature of our time. The destruction of religion 
means that man is left with nothing to which he can be loyal, and 
to which he can subordinate himself, except the group. With the 
sanctions for the sacredness of the human personality removed 
with the denial of God, there is no protection of the individual 
against the tyranny of the group-mind. In games the child is 
taught to obey this tyranny. Commercial firms have not been 
slow to realize the value of team loyalty; willing slaves work 
better than unwilling ones. And there is more in the provision of 
playing fields for employees than disinterested concern for their 
physical welfare. The player’s (and the spectator’s) vicarious 
pride in his team prepares the way for a similar pride in the 
achievements of his firm. Factory workers at times express this 
pride; it is akin to the feeling that is supposed to inspire the 
workers of Russia. It marks the loss of the individual’s pride in 
his own creative work, and the absorption of his own personality 
in that of the group. This state of mind is still more accentuated 
in the football fan. The factory hand or the office worker has 
had some small part in the achievements of his firm, ignoble and 
insignificant though it may be; but the football fan takes pride 
in achievements towards which he has contributed nothing what- 
ever, and which are attained by men who do not even belong to 
his own district, but are bought and sold like cattle. Debarred 
from any possibility of creative achievement in his work, he falls 
back on that of others, however foolish that achievement may be. 
Indeed his whole life consists of vicarious experience, ‘‘substitute 
living,’’ obtained from novels, cinema and sport. Instead of real 
personal achievement, he accepts that of others, or, when he plays 
games himself, the futile and purposeless achievements of sport. 


The whole article is a powerful indictment. Parents and 
teachers who will act upon it and are prepared to run for 
their children the material risks it implies will be courageous 
indeed. 

CONTEMPORANEA. FORTNIGHTLY (Nov.): G.K.C. Prince of 
Essayists by Hubert Waring. 

MontH (Nov.): A strong number includes East and West, a 
simple introduction to Sophiology by Abp. Goodier; The Case 
of Dr. Coulton by Hilaire Belloc; The Servant Problem, A 
Growing Social Evil by S. A. Bliss. 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (Sept.-Oct.): Que gagne le 
matérialisme a étre dialectique? by E. Delaye, S.J.—an acute 
criticism of Marxism. PENGUIN. 
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ScIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. By W. R. Thompson, F.R.S. 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is concerned primarily with the mapping of the 
field of human knowledge of the material world. In this field, 
mathematics, natural science, and metaphysics all claim rights, 
and the relation of the three disciplines has for some time stood 
in urgent need of a clear re-statement; the more so because many 
scientists without philosophical training have been unable to 
assess the status of their own conceptions. This is especially true 
of the biological sciences, in which the problems of the living 
organism, and the element of finality, introduce extremely 
important problems which do not greatly trouble the physicist; 
and indeed this book, considered as providing answers to 
specific quesiions of interpretation in science, is most valuable 
on the biological side. However, in respect of its treatment of 
the status of natural science and of philosophy, and of the con- 
fusions resulting from lack of attention to them, it will be of the 
greatest interest to all rational people desirous of cutting through 


the maze of silly comment, on such matters as relativity, quantum 
theory, evolution and vitalism, which has become one of the 
stock nuisances of modern intellectual life. Dr. Thompson com- 
bines a lucid and self-contained statement of the necessary 
Aristotelian-Thomist metaphysics (which he equates with 


“common-sense,’’ considering the latter as a synonym for the 
natural intelligence working in an impersonal manner) with 
numerous direct applications to specific cases which have been 
the subject of scientific investigation, especially in zoology; but no 
detailed knowledge of any special branch of natural science is 
assumed. 

It is a melancholy fact that most writers on the philosophical 
setting of natural science have been extremely prone to forget 
essential distinctions: to muddle categories, neglect the differ- 
ences of the degrees of abstraction and of the four Aristotelian 
kinds of cause; and, in consequence, to overlook the facts that, 
for example, you don’t make matter less material by describing 
it mathematically, nor reduce life to physics by abstracting for 
special purposes from its organisation. Conversely, it isa marked 
tendency in current thought to make illegitimate cleavages, and 
disrupt the web of knowledge into uncoordinated special sciences; 
to deny, for example, the connection of ethics with industrial 
chemistry, or welfare studies with economic science; to deny that 
morals rests upon metaphysics, and even that metaphysics can 
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apply to the same field of study as natural science. Dr. 
Thompson’s book is directly opposed to these degenerate ten- 
dencies. While he insists that science is an autonomous discip- 
line, and refuses to succumb to the worship of the quantitive 
aspect of the world, dealt with in mathematics, he yet insists also 
on the necessity of philosophical explanation in the interpreta- 
tion of scientific results. He welds the several disciplines together 
in virtue of an admirable exposition of the three degrees of 
abstraction, and elucidation of their respective applications in 
specific cases; and by a statement, with examples, of the 
Aristotelian distinctions of causes. 

This being his framework, his criticisms of positivistic accounts 
of science are naturally severe; and, in place of these rather 
silly theories, he reiterates the view that the business of science 
is to render the material world intelligible to us, by reducing an 
apparent diversity to unity. This does not imply that natural 
science reveals.completely the essences of things, but that the 
latter are revealed in certain constant sets of properties. The 
incompleteness of this knowledge does not destroy its positive 
value. Indeed there seems to be no reasonable account of 
natural science, if the intelligibility, in some sort, of the material 
world is denied; all positivism, as Kant saw, reduces our know- 
ledge to a ‘‘rhapsody of perceptions.’’ Dr. Thompson likewise 
refuses to reduce the concept of finality to positivistic terms; by 
defining it in Thomistic fashion as the pre-ordination of a cause 
to its effect, and insisting that what a thing can become depends 
upon what it is, he avoids both the rejection of teleology in 
organisms, and the exaggerated view which fails to distinguish 
a non-intelligent organism from the intelligence to which it is 
merely analogous. 

Various important problems are dealt with on these general 
lines. Dr. Thompson elaborates a view of the status of various 
theories of vitalism which seems final, and states the legitimate 
form of the notion with the aid of the important distinction of 
formal and efficient causes. He discusses evolutionary theory at 
length, and with some unusual conclusions, which will shock 
many neo-Darwinians; more especially the rather controversial 
view that the explanation of structure given by Darwinism is 
merely verbal, and has the same status as the ‘‘virtus dormitiva.” 
This expert discussion is particularly refreshing when one remem- 
bers the mediocrity of the older Catholic literature on the 
subject. Behaviourism is faithfully dealt with and the root 
cause of its inadequacy indicated. Among numerous important 
incidental points are the author’s timely protest against the wor- 
ship of mathematics, and his demolition of the bastard-scholastic 
notion of ‘‘natural kinds.’’ Throughout, the treatment is not con- 
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fined to abstractions but is illustrated by numerous special cases, 
some of them drawn from the author’s special field. 

It seems a legitimate criticism of a book with such a title that 
the physical sciences should be less satisfactorily dealt with. Dr. 
Thompson’s common-sense approach seems to us to have led him 
to neglect somewhat the epistemological approach, which should 
be included in any survey of the status of physical science, 
although less helpful in dealing with the biological sciences. Our 
knowledge of the material world in physics is much more 
mysterious than our knowledge of vital organisms, which are at 
least closely analogous to ourselves; physical entities are not in 
themselves intuitable, nor can the meaning of interpretatory con- 
cepts such as mass and charge be intuited, still less that of the 
variable y in the wave-mechanics. Our knowledge in physical 
science must, it seems, be regarded as irreducibly a matter of 
a relation between intelligence and non-intelligent matter, which 
we cannot “‘bifurcate’’ (in Whitehead’s phrase), that is, we 
cannot determine what elements in the complex are due to our 
minds and what to the external world. This at least can be solved 
from a study of Kant, even though his subjectivism must be 
rejected as based upon an illegitimate postulate. Successful though 
the Aristotelian framework is for the biological sciences, it seemsto 
us that the fruits of modern epistemological enquiries, if stripped 
of their Cartesian misorientation, must be applied if a reasonable 
account of physical science is to be given. For this reason, 
Aristotelian comments on relativity, though true, rather miss the 
mark; it is not the relativity postulates which are opposed to 
common sense, but merely the treating of the fourth dimension in 
a pictorial fashion. But to have dealt adequately with physics 
would have needed another volume, and we must be grateful to 
Dr. Thompson for a work which in most respects is altogether 
admirable. 

EDWARD CALDIN. 


La REPRESENTATION, Essai Philosophique, par André Cresson. 
(Boivin, Paris; 18 frs.) 

Do representations represent? What is the mechanism that 
forms them? From what have they been developed? To discuss 
these questions, and as far as possible to answer them, is for M. 
Cresson to write a Philosophy of Representation. The three 
questions correspond to the three parts of the essay. 

The relevant aspects of various theories of knowledge are 
outlined, weighed and found wanting, leaving the author to con- 
clude that representations represent realities independent of the 
knower, realities whose existence is certain however imperfectly 
we may know their natures. These representations are explained 
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as arising from the action of a series of déclencheurs-excitateurs, 
excitation as it were releasing a catch whereby free play is given 
to our ‘‘cerebro-mental organisation,’’ which thus reacts to 
suitable stimuli in a way determined only by its own nature. 
Sensations and emotions in their turn set free the working of 
further machinery, and so on, the theory of déclenchement being 
the key to every aspect of our conscious and unconscious life. 
The fortunate possessor of such a cerebro-mental organisation, 
however rudimentary, would in the Struggle for Existence out- 
strip those of his rivals who lacked it; and its exercise (released by 
its environment) would bring about its development to its present 
stage of perfection. 

It is hard to see how this can claim to be a ‘“‘philosophical 
essay.’’ The arguments which the author finds decisive are 
nearly always statements of matters of fact, and his nice analysis 
of such matters of fact could be valuable for many purposes. But 
not for his purpose. Take, for instance, his rejection of Hamelin’s 
idealism on the ground that hearing (an ‘‘idea’’) is not to be 
explained in terms of a gramophone, disc, needle, etc., if these 
also are conceived as ‘‘ideas.’’ There are, too, some very re- 
markable gaps in the first part—which is presumably the most 
“‘philosophical,’’ since the standpoint of the second and third 
parts is frankly psychological and biological. Of idealists 


“‘properly so called’’ Hamelin alone is considered (on the ground 
that he alone has expressed himself clearly), while no mention is 
made of any theory that could fairly be called platonist, 
aristotelian or thomist. Can M. Cresson imagine they may all 
be lumped in with “‘le réalisme vulgaire,’’ and therefore refuted 
by the very first stirrings of criticism, almost at the pre- 
philosophical level? 


QUENTIN JoHNsTON, O.P. 


Acta SECUNDI CONGRESSUS THOMISTICI INTERNATIONALIs invi- 
tante Academia R. S. Thomae Aquinatis, Romae, a die 23 ad 
28 novembris 1936 celebrati. (Acta Pontificiae Academiae 
Romanae S. Thomas Aquinatis. Nova Series, vol. III.) 
(Marietti, Turin; Lib. It. 25.—.) 

The Report of this second Congress begins with a letter from 
Cardinal Pacelli, a speech of welcome by Cardinal Laurenti, and 
the inaugural address of P. Charles Boyer, S.J., the Secretary of 
the Congress. The body of the Report follows, divided into three 
parts, dealing respectively with problems of epistemology and 
criteriology, the relation between philosophy and the sciences, 
and the relation between philosophy and religion. Each section 
consists of the papers read on these subjects by the Rapporteurs, 
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notes of the discussions which followed, and communicationes 
from other members of the Congress. Many well-known names 
are here: Noel, Olgiati, Maritain, Garrigou-Lagrange, De Vries, 
Jolivet, to mention only a few. The papers are in various 
janguages: Latin, Italian, French, German, English. Invidious 
to single out some rather than others for comment; impossible to 
comment upon all. It may be said that the actual account of 
discussions is, inevitably no doubt, disappointing (the first day of 
the Congress provides example, where the point at issue touched 
upon the Rome-Louvain debate as to the place of the argument 
from causality in the epistemological question), since it goes no 
further than statement of objection and rapporteur’s answer. 
But on the other hand, from the presentment of many competent 
treatments of a single theme there emerges a conspectus of con- 
temporary opinion which is both illuminating in itself and at the 
same time provides a basis of further thought and discussion. 
And though the tone of papers and discussion is of course 
academic, the issues discussed are radical: the place of the 
Cogito in thomist epistemology; the relation of hylomorphism to 
modern physics; the fundamental principle of neo-positivism; the 
thomist and the modern scientific notions of the constitution of 
bodies; a thomist philosophy of religion; the legitimacy of speak- 
ing of a “‘Christian philosophy.’’ A book for the specialist, the 
technician; to him, a valuable document not only for the evidence 
it gives of the actuality of thomist thought throughout the world, 
but also for the positive lead it offers in many questions of con- 
temporary importance. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SocIAL MESSAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By H. Schumacher, 
D.D. (Coldwell; 8s. 6d.) 


“The sole purpose of this volume has been to offer, in organic 
form, a detailed description of the spiritual social forces of the 
New Testament,” says the author in concluding his task. All 
the same it was no mean undertaking. Had it succeeded it would 
have been a shower of manna for the true Israelites who are 
plodding at the cause of social reformation. If it must be said to 
have failed, that is because it does mot present in organic form 
the “spiritual social forces of the New Testament’’; it presents 
them in the form of a dead logical combination. It tears the texts 
away from their living contexts, not perceiving that the texts 
themselves have expired in the operation. 

It is impossible to get easy returns from the Scriptures. To 
get the living water there has to be a reaching down every time 
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to the source, with some labour (whether ‘‘scholarly’’ or other- 
wise) at the well-mouth. But in practice there tends to be the 
alternative of either drawing upon the Scriptures; or of imposing 
upon them, of dictating a meaning to them, of making them 
simply echo one’s own doctrinal convictions, of gathering their 
texts as an adorning gloss for one’s theological theses already 
established—that they were originally established by the Church 
and her theologians who for the purpose did draw upon the 
living Scriptural truth only makes the present practice appear 
more shamefully trivial. You take an accepted Christian doc- 
trine, you measure it out on the pages of the New Testament, and 
you exclaim, ‘‘Ah, see how perfectly it fits. How fruitful the 
Scripture is. What great truths it proclaims!’’ But it is worse 
to do what this book frequently does: to tamper with the mean- 
ing of Scripture, and then to exclaim, ‘‘Why see the perfectly 
harmony with the Quadragesimo Anno. What inexhaustible 
fecundity !’’ The whole procedure is one of patronizing the Bible, 
of establishing its orthodoxy, of declaring it eminently quotable. 

It is largely by a process of allegoric interpretation that our 
author induces the New Testament to supply the appropriate 
doctrine. If what Our Lord spoke as a parable be treated as an 
allegory, the elements of the parable which were intended to have 
no meaning except as parts of a whole story, as parts of the 
structure of one total single piece of representation, take on 
independent figurative meanings of their own: the way being 
thus opened to discovering any number of ‘‘Scriptural’’ lessons 
which in fact it was not the purpose of Christ to teach. The 
author’s treatment of the parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard makes a perfect model of this method of phantom reading 
of the Scriptures : 

The following ‘‘important social principles’’ reveal themselves 
to him in this parable. (1)The duty to work. ‘‘Clearly the most 
obvious lesson insisted upon in the parable is that no man shall 
‘stand idle’ in this world, as long as he is able to work.” For 
does not the householder say to them in accents of conscientious 
misgiving, ‘“Why stand you here all the day idle?’’? (2) Duty 
to offer work. ‘‘Equally plain is the insistence of Christ on the 
duty of those in the capacity to do so, to offer work, etc.’’ For 
here again the householder is ‘‘evidently’’ more concerned about 
the idleness of these fellows than about the needs of his vineyard. 
‘“‘The householder of the parable was simply in advance of his 
age, for he stood on an unassailable economic as well as moral 
basis.’’ Certainly he did not stand for the principles of Social 
Credit. And so the exegesis proceeds . . . 

Apart from its unsoundness, the inconvenience of this method 
is that it lets in a crowd of unwanted doctrines along with the 
wanted. It is awkward to find that Christ ‘‘evidently’’ recom- 
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mended the practice of slavery—but there are His words, ‘‘And 
his lord commanded that he should be sold and his wife and 
children . . . ’’; a little embarrassing to find that He insisted 
on the desirability of the banking system—but what could be 
clearer than His pronouncement, ‘‘Thou oughtest therefore to 
have committed my money to the bankers’’? etc. 

The doctrine which the author takes along with him on his 
voyage of discovery is admirably sound Catholic doctrine. He 
brings it back safely. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE NEED FoR REVOLUTION. F. H. Amphlett 
Micklewright. (Centenary Press; 5s.) 


In this essay on Liberal Catholic sociology, the author sets out 
to meet the claims of humanism and Communism. He succeeds 
so well that the humano-communist christianity which he 
“evolves’’ bears no resemblance to that of the historic Christ and 
the historic Church. He candidly puts ‘‘the Church’’ into the 
dock, frankly admitting that she is riddled with individualism and 
“‘next-worldliness,’’ and cuts his Catholicism to a new shape to 
include all human interests in the ‘‘unchanging world of spiritual 
values.’’ His task is made easy by his whole-hearted adoption of 
the Modernism which the Church, in the name of Christ, con- 
demned as non-Christian but which he maintains has found a 
home in the broad scope of Anglicanism. He attaches himself 
to the body of Anglican thinkers who began in the nineteenth 
century to reaffim traditional social teaching and from the Anglo- 
Catholics he takes the sacramental principle to work it into his 
new theology. His interests are catholic and his theology is 
catholic. His modernist interpretation of the word sacrament 
enables him to embrace all that he finds in the human heart. ‘‘It 
is only too often forgotten that theological dogmas came into being 
in answer to the dictates of human religious experience, that the 
form which they took was conditioned by the fact that they 
existed to supply human needs, and that the dogmas are there- 
fore closely related to human life.’’ (p. 112.) Those who deny that 
this is the correct interpretation of the origin of the Christian 
religion are summarily dismissed as Fascist! On the subject of 
Fascism, the author permits himself the use of harsh terms. ‘‘But 
if the Church is ruthlessly opposed to Fascism, it must decide 
upon its attitude towards Communism.”’ (p. 173.) 

With the humanist he glories in the balanced excess. ‘‘It is 
this living dangerously which the Fascist mentality cannot 
understand.’’ (p. 145.) The ethics of Jesus ‘‘were essentially the 
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ethics of revolution and were linked with the twin factors of truth, 
beauty and adventure.”’ (p. 215.) With the communist he 
shows a proper hatred of slums and unemployment, the perni- 
cious doctrines of capitalism and its exploitation of ‘‘next- 
worldly’’ religion. In contrast with his dark references to 
“‘certain Fascist quarters,’’ he holds out the hand of gentle 
under-statement to others. ‘‘It is true that the teaching of the 
modern revolutionary socialist differs in some important partic- 
ulars from the teaching of Jesus.’’ (p. 194.) ‘‘Christianity has 
a wider outlook than has the Marxist and it takes a more spiritual 
view of the universe.’’ (p. 195.) 

We have no quarrel with the author’s desire to restore all things 
in Christ. But with his subtle betrayal of Christ, we can have 
no sympathy. He has forgotten to tell the humanists and the 
communists that while we recognise the legitimacy of many of 
their human desires there is a condition essential to their recog- 
tion by God. “The author is troubled by the Cross; a mutilated 
body is a poor inducement to the humanist, and its denial of a 
gentle upward slope from the human heart to its spiritual enrich- 
ment is likely to antagonise both humanist and communist. So 
he leaves out the Cross. He therefore entices them into the 
spiritual world he has evolved by a trick, or shall we say, by 
tact? St. Paul wasa blunt man. Nothing genuinely human was 
alien to him. ‘‘For all things are yours whether it be Paul, or 
Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come: for all are yours: and you are 
Christ’s: and Christ is God’s.’’ The process of becoming 
Christ’s can be learnt from an attentive reading of the New 
Testament. 

CEOLFRID Heron, O.P. 


InpDIA To-Day AND To-MoRROW. By Margarita Barns. (Allen & 
Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 


‘‘Do you remember the fate of Erskine Childers?’’ my 
friend asked. 

“Yes!’’ I replied. ‘‘The Irish shot him in the back.” 

‘‘Then remember the fate of those who work for coun- 
tries other than their own.’”’ (p. 141). 

This passage occurs in the first two parts of Mrs. Barns’ book, of 
which only the third part really treats of ‘‘India to-day and to- 
morrow.’ The first two-thirds of the book are filled with the 
author’s experiences in connection with an Indian Press Ser- 
vice, independent of the official Reuter and Associated Press. 
Started in 1929, this service was kept going until 1935 by the 
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selfless devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Barns to India as an ‘‘under- 
dog’’ doped by official propaganda, by their professional com- 
petence and by an almost heroic sacrifice of their health, money 
and time. In the end the unequal struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds had to be given up: unfortunately only after some very 
tortuous business deals on the part of some of the Indian capi- 
talists financing the service. It is these latter incidents which 
prompted the dialogue above quoted: but it should be added 
that her experiences have left Mrs, Barns unsoured and unem- 
bittered. The quotation, however, gives a hint of the note of 
tragedy inseparable from such selfless work ‘‘for countries other 
than one’s own’’: and it raises the question whether in the long 
run general humanitarian principles are a sufficient motive force 
to sustain those engaged in that sort of work. 

The writing down of these experiences must have brought 
great personal relief to the author: but one doubts, whether her 
book has gained by the inclusion of these parts, at least at such 
length. The last part, the real ‘‘India to-day and to-morrow,”’ 
consists of a dozen chapters dealing with as many aspects of 
modern India, depicted for the general reader in a lively manner 
and with much shrewd insight. Of course there are such quick 
changes in India, that already this book has been rendered in 
one respect out of date by the Congress forming Ministries in 
the Provinces. There is no greater quick-change artist than Mr. 
Gandhi and little blame attaches to Mrs. Barns for not having 
foreseen his latest volte face. But ‘‘our little Mickey Mouse”’ 
(as Mrs. Naidu once laughingly, if a trifle irreverently, referred 
to the Mahatma) survives even the most daring salti mortali 
and seems positively to thrive on them. 

Mrs. Barns sees clearly that from the machiavellian Con- 
stitution, with which Sir Samuel Hoare has saddled India, 
neither Dominion status nor independence can be evolved, but 
only a Fascism run by the linked vested interests of Indians and 
British. Apparently she has not given thought to the possibility 
that the Congress might take office in the Provinces, to render 
Federation at the centre impossible: nor to the fact that such a 
Fascist regime could not last, but would necessarily lead to a 
revolutionary explosion of the exploited masses of India, driven 
to desperation. 

With the author one can but hope that ‘‘while the bridge is 
rapidly being built between the representatives of the vested inter- 
ests in both countries,’’ there will be called into being once more 
“a corresponding movement on the part of those in India and 
in Britain, who might be called progressives,’ but whom I 
would prefer to call believers in international and social justice. 


H. C. E. ZAcHARIAS. 
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SPIRITUALITY! 


Since the last bulletin on spirituality was published in 
BLACKFRIARS there has been a spate of ‘“‘spiritual’’ treatises, 
occasionally of value, often of interest and seldom harmful. They 
are strangely heterogenous. Reprints from such recognized 
masters of the spiritual life as Father Vincent McNabb and St. 
Francis de Sales mingle with essays on excesses of phenomenalist 
mysticism and anthologies of Divine Locutions. Behind them as 
inevitably as a landscape stretch the conventionally edifying 
panegyrics. It is an impressive witness to the existence of a 
Catholic reading public, wide in extent, strong in purchasing 
power and still incalculable to our publishing houses. Inevitably 
we can only select those French or English studies which seem to 
possess an intrinsic value or to illustrate the more urgent problems 
of English spirituality in the December of 1937. 

It is natural for a Thomist to begin with the new edition of 
the Cloud of Unknowing. Theologically it would seem to be the 
result of a synthesis of the Pseudo-Dionysian tradition with the 
Neo-Augustinianism latent in even the last of the great Victorines. 
But iis theology like its psychology is one to which St. Thomas 
was indebted, and in its clear abstract passion for the blinded 
vision of the Divine it belongs to the same thought world as his 
own mysticism. It was Dom Justin McCann’s discovery of 
Vercellensis which first placed it in its theological perspective, but 
the Order which produced the Meister Eckhart could never have 
felt alien from the author of the Cloud. 

Yet if the 13th century Dominicans were the heirs to the 12th 
century Victorine synthesis of Dionysian and Augustinian 
mystical theory, the 13th century Franciscans were to become the 
representatives of the 12th century Cistercian school. It is char- 
acteristic that behind David of Augsburg lies William of St. 
Thierry and the slow Gregorian homilies. David of Augsburg died 
in the same year as St. Thomas, and his writings represent the 
third generation of a sobered Franciscan spirituality. His treatise 
De exteriore et interiore hominis compositione came to possess a 
considerable vogue in the Low Countries and insouthern Germany 
and its ideals were to affect the Brotherhood of the Common Life. 
It is fortunate that Father Dominic Devas should have chosen it 
for translation. 





1 JUSTIN McCANN, O.S.B. (ed.) The Cloud of Unknowing (Burns 
Oates; 6s.); DAVID OF AUGSBURG, Spiritual Life and Progress 2 
vols. (Burns Oates; 12s.); PROHASZKA, Meditations on the Gospels 
3 vols. (Sheed & Ward; 22s. 6d.); HERMANS, Mystique (Cité Chrétienne, 
Brussels, pp. 430, n.p.); JAEGEN, The Mystic Life of Graces (Burns 
Oates; 7s. 6d.); WILMART, Pensees du B. Guigue (Vrin, Paris; n.p.). 
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The three tractates and two letters that compose it are practical 
rather than speculative in their purpose, ascetical rather than 
mystical in their tone. They are characterized by a solid desire 
for religious virtue, a heavy realism and a grinding sense of 
detail and a clear recognition of the limitations of human effort. 
Temperamentally David would seem to have been a moderate, 
culturally he would seem have been affected by the burgher 
common-sense and the young respectability of the rising German 
towns; ‘“‘never use scent unless there is some very special reason 
. . . be quiet and unassuming, have nothing about as likely to 
draw attention to yourself.”’ This may be far from Meister 
Eckhart, it is farther still from the Fioretti. 


But even if we recognize that David of Augsburg was prema- 
turely distant from the springtime of the friars this will not 
diminish our appreciation of the modern value of his work. As 
Dominicans we may attempt to be loyal to the old conception of 
the friar as declassé and free, and yet realize that it is becoming 
almost an anachronism in English religious life. Increasingly the 
great religious Orders are fitting insecurely into niches in the 
English social system. It is not the scarcity but the homogeneity 
of vocations which is the immediate danger. More and more the 
English priesthood is recruited from the prosperous or the 
penurious middle class. It is not unnatural that a religious should 
retain the preconceptions of his childhood or of his schooling in 
a community that shares with him a common cultural back- 
ground and should die secure in the certitudes of the subsection 
of the class in which he was born. 


A similar problem confronted the religious of late medieval 
Germany as each great Order slowly found a seemly level in the 
carefully graded life of the towns. David of Augsburg gives 
perhaps the earliest example of the adjustment of the ideals of a 
founder to this new cultural setting; the desire of religious perfec- 
tion has remained constant but the note of passion has been 
succeeded by the note of devout respectability. More than two 
centuries later the spiritual writers of the Rhineland, Blome- 
venna and Werner Rolewinck and Conrad Kollin were to illustrate 
the same unachieved purpose. The problem was never to be 
solved, but it found its answer the surge of the Anabaptists among 
the city proletariat and the glare of burning churches. 


_ Yet although the serene acceptance of the preconceptions of a 
single class may doom a priesthood to corporate sterility it has 
never been incompatible with individual sanctity. Even in 
their abrupt contrast the writings of Hieronymus Jaegen 
provide an instance. He came from a clearly defined milieu, 
he had been a deputy to the Landstag and a banker in the 
Moselle Valley when he died in 1921. He belonged markedly to 
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his class and time. It is only through the sincerity of his own 
mystical experience that he chances to escape sporadically from 
the clogging influence of a single school; the intricate subdivisions, 
the conception of mysticism as a freak and contemplation as an 
abnormality, of levitations, ecstacies and locutions as phenomena 
of intrinsic interest. Perhaps the relation of the lay contemplative 
to the inadequate theologian is the ultimate trahison des clercs. 

Seen in such perspective the Mystique of M. Hermans remains 
ultimately unsatisfying. It is a series of essays in the school of 
Bremond marked by delicate perceptions and _ intelligent 
phantasy. The studies of the Rhineland school and of Berulle 
have an especial charm. But to our own problems they are 
barely relevant. It is not enough merely to escape from the 
artificial flowers of 19th century French devotion and the waste 
lands of hagiography. Our need is for a direct return to the 
two central traditions of Catholic spirituality; the urgent practical 
wisdom of St. Gregory and the speculative vision of St. Thomas 
and of the Dionysian-Augustinian schools. In these last months 
we have had Dom Wilmart’s edition of the mordant aphorisms 
of Guigue’s Le Chartreux, the epigrammatist among medieval 
Gregorians, and the Meditations of Bishop Prohaszka, whose 
devout discursive thought maintained the traditions of the 
homilies in 20th century Hungary. But the tradition that should 
be its complement is barely represented and practical advice 
without speculative vision will never free us from those smug 
pigeon holes in which we crowd. It is only vision which can 
bring with it the shattering of our content and the passion to be 
alone with the Alone. 

GERVASE MaTHEw, O.P. 


NOTICES 


CHRISTIAN Moras. By the Very Revd. M. C. D'Arcy, S.J. 
(Longmans; 5s.) 

The pre-war guide to conduct was too often an uneasy combina- 
tion of a residue of Christian principle with a collection of non- 
Christian and often enough anti-Christian conventions. The 
post-war world has rebelled against the irrationality of much of 
this amalgam; but in doing so it has failed to distinguish: 
“‘rational principles are confused with Victerian conventions, and 
it is assumed without question by many writers to the Press and 
by novelists that moral convictions are bound to be relative and 
based on feeling.’’ If the Christian position is to be argued, there- 
fore, we must first begin with this distinction, endeavour to show 
the absolute value of the principles which form the natural basis 
of the Christian moral system. This task Fr. D’Arcy has set 
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himself in the present volume. ‘‘I have tried to show that the 
best thought of Greece and Israel and Rome is built into the 
edifice of Christian philosophy, and that that philosophy does 
give us a definite and high conception of human nature and its 
destiny. Once we understand man and what he can become we 
are in a position to lay down what is good and what is bad for 
him.’’ The first part of the book consists of recent broadcast 
talks on this subject: the foundations of morality, the ideas of 
dignity and personality, duties, the Christian ideal. The second 
part consists of additional essays, elucidating the principles dealt 
with in the first: the Greek moral ideal, as represented especially 
in Aristotle, moral judgement, the spirituality of the soul, birth- 
control, pacifism, marxism. The argument throughout is carried 
forward with Fr. D’Arcy’s accustomed grace and persuasiveness 
of style; sometimes one would wish for a greater decisiveness, 
directness; a greater emphasis on this or that aspect of the subject 
under discussion; but there has been urgent need of such a book 
as this, to correct many a misunderstanding, and it should prove 
helpful indeed as an introduction to Christian moral a. 4" 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By Alban Butler. New Edition by Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., and Norah Leeson. Vol. vi. June. 


(Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


Through the untiring energy of Father Thurston and his able 
assistant, Miss Norah Leeson, we are | peer with yet another 


important volume of the revision and amplification of Butler’s 
Lives. This volume contains 250 biographies of which 145 are 
new. ‘‘June,’’ Father Thurston points out, ‘‘with the meagre ex- 
ception of St. Antony of Padua and possibly St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga’’ does not contain many feasts of saints who have attracted 
to themselves a world-wide ‘‘devotion,’’ but I think this is 
compensated for, especially in the new biographies, by the lives 
of many holy men and women in all walks of life. Thus we 
have Popes like Blessed Innocent V, Cardinals like St. John 
Fisher, and Bl. Gregory Barbarigo of the Secular Clergy, and 
Bl. John Dominici, O.P., and Bl. Bonaventure Daduario, Er. 
S. Aug. There are wealthy ladies like Bl, Castora Gabrielli, a 
Franciscan, and Bl. Osanna of Mantua, a Dominican Tertiary. 
There are workmen like Henry the Shoemaker, and the working 
women like Bl. Anna Taigi, mother of a large family, with her 
husband for a period unemployed. Of groups of martyrs there are 
the companies of Jesuits and Dominicans in Japan, the glorious 
band of negro martyrs in Uganda, and the many English 
martyrs who died in June. 
W. G. 
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Tue DisstpENT EASTERN CHURCHES. By Donald Attwater. 
(Coldwell; 15s.) 

Mr. Attwater has provided a useful substitute for the Orthodox 
Church and Lesser Eastern Churches of Father Adrian Fortes- 
cue; the same ground is covered in less detail and there is a 
clear summary of many post-war developments, Throughout 
his work is marked by clarity of style and power of compression, 
and the section upon Palestinian Orthodoxy has an especial 
value. The historical approach is perhaps inevitably simplicist 
and the schism is considered to have been consummated by 
Cerularius. Yet recent research in Palaiologan theology and 
diplomacy has made such a viewpoint hardly tenable. In prac- 
tice union would seem to have been sporadic in the medieval 
Levant and the schism as we know it seems to date from 1472 
rather than from 1054. It is a more fundamental misfortune 
that so many of the carefully gathered facts should be relatively 
insignificant. Sites of monasteries and names of bishops matter 
so little; it is not the symptoms but the causes of Greek Ortho- 
doxy which can help us towards its understanding. No study 
of the Eastern dissidents could be adequate without an analysis 
of hesychasm in the past and of sophiology in the present of 
the Oriental traditions in contemplation, and of the Byzantine 
conception of the Godhead and of the Incarnate Word. Such 
analyses will not be found in Dissident Eastern Churches. Yet 
this is not a criticism of Mr. Attwater but of the genre of ecclesi- 
astical directories, and there is the common satisfying contrast 
between the sobriety of his introduction and the mild hysteria of 
the ‘‘blurb.’’ G. M. 
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